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ei did Fr. Dehr of Duquesne Univer- 
sity. 

Friends of St. Peter’s rector, who is 
also chaplain to Protestant children at 
the court, contributed the necessary 
funds to give this party. As the Home 
is next-door neighbor to St. Peter’s, all 
Protestant children attended a “Chil- 
dren’s Service” Christmas morning in 
St. Peter’s. 

All Protestants under 12 years of age 
regularly share in St. Peter’s Church 
School while the rector ministers to 
older ones, each Sunday in the Home. 


(THE REY.) DONALD BE. VEALE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


> ‘QUITE DISTRESSED’ 


I enjoy reading ECnews ... 

However, I was quite distressed to 
see that you accepted an advertisement 
for (Norman Vincent) Peale’s book, 
The Power of Positive Thinking (EC- 
news, Nov. 14, p. 26) . 

The stuff Peale puts out is definitely 
non-Christian. He sees the purpose of 
life as getting health, wealth and hap- 
piness for ourselves. If we can use 
God to help us get these ends, so much 
the better, he thinks... 

Thanks again for a great magazine. 


THOMAS M. MAGRUDER, JR. 
(C.D.S.P.) BERKELEY, CALIF. 


> ‘CONVERSION’ AND ‘NEW BIRTH’ 


Mrs. Knight’s fine article on the sub- 
ject of ‘Conversion’ expressed quite 
well what happens in the life experi- 
ence of one who has genuinely “turned 
to God.” 

But the act or experience of “being 
converted” is not the same as receiving 
the “new birth,” which is what Mrs. 
Knight confesses when she says: “To 
each, his conversion is a peculiarly per- 
sonal and holy awakening. It is truly 
a new birth in which the meaning of 
the familiar Gospel story of Nicodemus 
is completely revealed. The convert has 
been born again... of the spirit.” 

Mrs. Knight shares with some Protes- 
tant sects this confusion between con- 
version and the new birth. 

The new birth is the regeneration of 
the soul by God, the Holy Ghost, in the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism. Conversion, 
which may precede or follow the new 
birth of Baptism, consists in the cons- 
cious turning of the will to God, where- 
in, through grace, man accepts the 
mercy and love offered by Jesus Christ. 

The “meaning”’ of the familiar Gospel 
story of Nicodemus is “completely re- 
vealed” by examining the text of the 
Bible where the story appears in St. 
John 3:1-14. The meaning is simply 
stated in the fifth verse: “Jesus an- 
swered, Verily, verily, I say unto Thee, 
except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” So the Church has 
always practiced and taught, that the 
new birth of water and of the Spirit, 
as the soul receives it in Baptism, is a 
first necessity for entrance into the 
Kingdom of God. It is obvious that 
there is no water involved in conversion. 

This same Gospel story, to which 
Mrs. Knight refers, is provided by the 
Church as the Gospel lesson in the 
Prayer Book Ministration of Holy Bap- 
tism (page 275). 

Thus we see that the “revealed mean- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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the Episcopal Church's own building fin- 
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1400 construction and improvement loans 
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The money loaned is used to complete 
the erection of new Episcopal churches, 
parish houses and rectories, and to en- 
large or improve existing buildings. 
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expansion of the Permanent Building 
Fund. As the Fund is enlarged, fewer 
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ing” of this particular Gospel story 
is not one of conversion, but rather 
regeneration. é 

I am only a layman and feel unquali- 
fied to expound the meaning of the 
Scriptures and of the Church’s au- 
thoritative interpretation of them. I 
would invite comments from our clergy, 
who have spent years in learning to do 
just this. 


(PFC) CHARLES E. MONAGHAN 
U. S. ARMY, KOREA 


>» ABOUT OUR NAME 


The subject of the name of the 
Church will receive considerable dis- 
cussion in the next few months preced- 
ing General Convention in Hawaii. In 
the religious press, especially in the 
correspondence columns, I have read of 
a number of suggestions. 

Some, either because of fear or dis- 
like, suggest the deletion of ‘“Protes- 
tant’ from our title so that we become 
simply the Episcopal Church. Others, 
in agreement with Archbishop Carring- 
ton of Quebec and especially since the 
Anglican Congress in Minneapolis, sug- 
gest the word Anglican because we be- 
long to the Anglican Communion 
around the world. Still others are con- 
vineced that our present title is a fine 
title and prefer to stick with it. 

Of the above three suggestions I find 
myself in the middle one (how typical- 
ly Anglican!) —that of Archbishop Car- 
rington and the word Anglican. And 
yet, I should prefer to go further than 
His Grace. Please let me assure you 
that I am not persuaded by partisan 
motives in this suggestion, I do not even 
belong to the A.C.U.—I would suggest 
the name Anglo-Catholic for our world- 
wide Church for the following reasons, 

We profess the branch theory of the 
Church and claim to be one of the true 
branches ef the true Church Catholic. 
Let us be frank in this claim and like 
our brethren of other branches use the 
word in our title then. We have Roman- 
Catholic, Greek-Catholic, Polish Na- 
tional-Catholic, Old-Catholic, ete. 

Since we are also Catholic let us say 
so and call our branch the Anglo-Catho- 
lic (or, if you prefer, the Anglican 
Catholic) Church. Inasmuch as one 
must have the true Faith before one 
can testify on behalf of it, the adjective 
“Protestant” is really unnecessary. If 
we have the true Faith and testify on 
its behalf we are automatically “Prot- 
estant.” Therefore, the important part 
of our title is the word Catholic be- 
cause that, and no other, is the true 
Faith, otherwise to recite the creeds 
is so much nonsense. 

Our Canadian brethren, tired of say- 
ing, “Oh, are you Church-of-England- 
in-Canada? I am Church-of-England-in- 
Canada too,” are seeking a name too. 
Let us suggest the above to them. Then 
we shall each know who the other is. 


(THE REV.) GEORGE H, BRANT 
DOVER, N. J. 


>» GRAHAM ARTICLE 
‘UNFRIENDLY’ 


I read with pained interest your re- 
port on Billy Graham’s mission in Eng- 
land (HCnews, Oct. 17). It seems to me 
he was on solid Biblical ground when 
he refused to pass judgment on Mc- 
Carthy. For the most part, the whole 
article was unfriendly and unloving. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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| RACKCTAGCE | THE FIRST of two 
BACKSTAGE articles on develop- 
ment of “House-Church” worship in a 
northern industrial parish in England 
appears in this issue under “Letter from 
Oxford,” by Malcolm Boyd. Familiar to 
ECnews readers for his features on com- 
munications in relation to the Church, 
Mr. Boyd, a graduate last June at 
C.D.S.P., is now studying at Oxford. On 
a tour of the Halton, Leeds, area he 
joined in House-Church services, attend- 
ing three house celebrations of Holy 
Communion in a slum clearance develop- 
ment where, as he writes, in one home 
“the same bread which the family had 
used for tea the night before . .. was 
” Mr. Boyd’s second 
“Letter” on the same subject is sched- 
uled to run in our next issue. 
DEALING with what she calls the ‘‘very 
important topic of Perfectionism,” Dora 
Chaplin puts over the thought in this 
issue’s column for the younger genera- 
tion that “Absolute perfection” is in God 
alone, and that in Christ we may learn 
to forgive and be forgiven. Apparently 
the reasoning behind the subject of per- 
fectionism is confusing youth who are 
not aware of the dangers of attempting 
to attain perfection “in this life.” How- 
ever, Mrs. Chaplin warns that lack of 
knowledge of the Christian view of the 
subject tends to trip people into falsely 
believing that if perfection is not attain- 
able, then they can become slip-shod. 
“How do you define the word?” she asks 


EDLTORIALSS. =2-teea 18 


PON Rn cee a pe Me een ees tae 3 Gerald G. Gifford 22 
BE PS aot tia pte EM oo Dorothy L. Sayers 24 
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readers. The magazine will welcome your 
views. 

IN HER SECOND of three articles en- 
titled “Sacred Plays,’ Dorothy Sayers 
goes into dogmatic requirements in pro- 
ducing religious dramas, but not until 
she has fired a broadside on the “ignor- 
ance as surrounds us in England today,” 
referring to lack of knowledge of Chris- 
tian dogma. “We are living in a heathen 
country,’ she writes in this issue. “In 
some ways it is worse than a heathen 
country, because for the most part we 
have to deal with people who do not bring 
virgin minds to the Christian story, but 
minds filled with totally false concep- 
tions.” Wonder if the same condemna- 
tion could be directed across the Atlantic 
to the populace in the U. S. A. or to most 
nations, for that matter? 

WHEN Honolulu was selected as the site 
for the General Convention next Septem- 
ber, it is doubtful that many Episco- 
palians were aware that the word “Oahu” 
(the island on which Honolulu is located) 
means “gathering place” in Hawaiian. 
The Rev. Gerald G. Gifford, who de- 
scribes the area in this issue, is vicar of 
St. Stephen’s Church at Wahiawa, where 
the 25th Division, recently returned from 
Korea, is stationed at Schofield Barracks. 
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“We know we have passed from death, 
unto life, because we love the breth 
ren.” / 
At the same time I read this ar 
ticle, I also read one on the same sub. 


ject in the current Reader’s Digest. 


There I found worship, devotion, thank-_ 

JA N UA R y ? 3 l (| fulness and humility. 14 

One does not normally look for a real | 

spiritual feast in a secular magazine. % 

® O) LAWRENCE R. LEE 
Theological Education Sunday 


PLAINFIELD, N. J, | 


(Ed. Note: And one seldom finds “‘a real spit” 

itual feast’ in a secular magazine, even incadl 

ing Reader’s Digest. Mr. Lee should read | 

Dorothy Sayers’ great book, Creed or Ohaos, in © 

which she says (on page 5): ‘‘We have very | 

ei efficiently pared the claws of the Lion of Judah, | 
Whereas, A survey of the financial condition of certified Him ‘meek and mild,’ and recom 
mended Him as a Stee serra pet for pall 

i rj indi ‘ curates and pious o adies. To those who - 

the Seminaries of the Church indicates a continued they Tim, ieweren ee in no way su gested P) 

> ° milk-and-water person ; they objected to m as |) 

crucial need for financial support; and a dangerous firebrand. True, He was tender to : 
the unfortunate, patient with honest inquirers, | 

and humble before Heaven ; but He insulted re- | 

spectable clergymen by calling them hypocrites; | 

He referred to King Herod as ‘that fox’;... He || 

assaulted indignant tradesmen and threw them | 

and their belongings out of the Temple; He || 


Whereas, The offerings made for the support of 


the Seminaries in response to the appeal of Theo- drove a coach-and-horses through a number of 
. \ 2 : sacrosanct and hoary regulations; He cured || 
logical Education Sunday, though increasingly gen- diseases by any means that came handy, with a 


shocking casualness in the matter of other peo- 

ple’s pigs and property ; He showed no proper |) 
pclae vied ares a eer ae peste va } 
. confronted with neat dialectical traps, He dis- }} 
needs for current operational costs; and played a paradoxical humour that: affronted 
serious-minded people, and He retorted by ask- 

ing disagreeably searching questions that could | 
not be answered by rule of thumb. He w 


Whereas, Many parishes and missions of the emphatically not a dull man in His human life- ~ 


erous, are as yet helping to meet only minimal 


Church have as yet not shared in the Theological heauty in. His lite thet-thalletus siely ia ee 
cialdom felt that the established order of thing 
would be more secure without Him. So they di 
away with God in the name of peace and quiet - 
ness.” In other words, Christianity is as much 4 
a revolution as it is a spiritual feast.) b 


Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, > MOLNAR LETTER “PREJUDICE 


that the General Convention calls upon every par- It is surprising to me that a lett 
of the type of E. C. S. Molnar’s, (EH 
News, Dec. 26) should be printed at al 

Concerning Hromadka, of whos 
church relationships he deals, it is! 


= 


Education Sunday offering; therefore be it 


ish and mission of the Church to observe Theologi- 


cal Education Sunday, as well as to take an offering 


on that day, or a day locally designated as an alter- patently written in a prejudiced eccle 
, f f iastical spirit and only too typical ot 
nate day, for the support of the Seminaries of the the splinter groups from foreign lands 
Cinrch which have made themselves vocal in 
: this country when they get such an) 
’ opportunity. + 


: £ 
However true his facts may seem to 


Roecoluti be on the surface, they are entirely un- 
solution adopted by true in regard to the implications 


General Convention in HB Ret tetas 
Boston, 1952 Should you need to really ascertain 


the facts as to the religious power and 
life of Hromadka, why not have Dr. : 
John Mackay of Princeton Theological | 
Seminary present them to you? a 

Lea’s article “Hromadka: Red Pawn, 
Champion of Faith?”, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam §S. Lea, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., EC News,) 
Oct. 8, possessed the real spirit of 
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Thunder on the Right 


bite report of the Reece inquiry into the conduct 
of the tax exempt foundations is quite as deplor- 
able in its contents as were the methods of inquiry 
which the Reece committee employed in order to col- 
lect the evidences on which its verdict is based. 

Throughout the whole inquiry, only one witness 
was heard on behalf of the foundations. : 

The requests of the foundations themselves for a 
hearing were refused, but they were allowed to sub- 
mit written statements. Most of the witnesses were 
paid members of the staff of the committee. 


Even so, two of the five members of the commit- 
tee refused to sign the report and submitted a mi- 
nority report strongly rejecting its conclusions. 
Of the three whose signatures do appear on the 
published report one, Mr. Goodwin of Massachu- 
setts, has since declared that his own signature 
was “unauthorized.” 


Thus it would appear that the published report is 
itself really a minority report. It is an almost un- 
believable document. The foundations are charged 
with supporting “subversion in the true meaning of 
that term.” Apparently, subversion means, for those 
who drew up the report, promoting “international- 
ism,” “globalism,” “socialism,” and “empiricism.” 
This raises a number of questions which can be item- 
ized one by one: 


Is Responsibility Un-American? 


Are we really to understand that there is some- 
thing sinister, subversive, and un-American in any 
proposal that this country should play a leading and 
constructive part in world affairs? After all, America 
is part of the world and Americans are members of 
the human race. Would it be possible, even if it were 
desirable, for Americans to ignore these facts? 


To say that this world of ours is one world, and 
that its peace and unity is the responsibility of 
us all and in the interests of us all, is presumably 
the truth which this report condemns as “global- 
ism.” 


To say that the military and economic strength of 
this country imposes upon it heavy international re- 
sponsibilities, the duty of working constantly and in 
the closest cooperation with all friendly nations, and 
through all possible diplomatic channels, to preserve 
mankind from the horrors of atomic warfare, is pre- 
sumably “internationalism.” 

But, can any man in his senses deny that these 
things are true. America’s responsibilities in this 
world of ours are as vast as her power, for responsi- 
bility and power always go hand in hand together. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Is Planning Un-American? 


The word “Socialism” is flung about so wildly 
these days that nobody seems quite to know what it 
means. Normally in the modern world the word 
means the-belief that the principle means of pro- 
duction should be nationalized. 


It is most unlikely that such institutions as the 
Ford and Carnegie Foundations have ever advo- 
cated such a policy as this. 


More vaguely, “socialism” seems to mean any pro- 
posal that we should try to exercise the virtue of 
rational foresight, and attempt to plan for the future, 
above all to plan for the economic welfare of the 
great majority of the people. 

But this is not really socialism; it’s just common 
sense. All rational action is based upon some kind of 
calculated planning, and upon some kind of scientific 
study of the various social factors at work. 

This was realized even in New Testament times. 
“Or what king, going to encounter another king in 
war, will not sit down first and take counsel whether 
he is able with ten thousand to meet him who comes 
against him with twenty thousand?” 

We all know that planning is necessary in war. 
Why should we condemn all peace-time planning as 
mere subversive ‘socialism ?”’ 


Is Science Un-American? 


But the condemnation of what the report calls 
empiricism is the most incredible passage of all. The 
report deplores the preference shown by the founda- 
tions for “inductive reasoning from observed data.” 
Now that is simply a rather heavy way of describing 
the process of learning from experience. The reader 
can only raise his eyebrows and ask what other 
method of research the various projects supported by 
the foundations could conceivably employ. 

We have no other way of learning to understand 
the world we live in better except by the careful and 
rational analysis of our experience. This is true not 
only in natural and social sciences but even in philos- 
ophy and theology. 


Thus, in theology we learn to understand some- 
thing about the being and purpose of God and the 
destiny of man by carefully studying the facts 
that are set before us in the divine revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and in our experience of the Chris- 
tian life in the Christian community. 

“Empiricism,” as the report uses the term, is just 
another name for science and reason. To outlaw these 
things as subversive of our way of life and social 
order would be to condemn our society to obscurant- 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION EVENT 


Theological Education Sunday 


Jan. 23- Bakersfield, Calit. (D) Annual convocation, Miss. 
25 Dist. of San Joaquin. Speaker: 
Bishop R. S. Hubbard. 


Girls’ Friendly Society Week. 


Sun. : Everywhere 


Jan. 23- | Everywhere 
30 


(D) Teaching mission. Speaker: 
Rev. Dr. C. R. Barnes, St. John’s 
Cathedral. 

(N) St. Bede Lecture, General 
Theological Sem. Speaker: Rev. 
Powel M. Dawley on “Our Place 
in Christendom.” St. Thomas 
Church. 

(D) Parish Life conference. Sub- 
ject: “The New Curriculum.” 
(N) Clergy Conference. College 
of Preachers. Lecturer: Dr. R. 


Jan. 23- | Santurce, P.R. 
31 


Mon. New York City 


Jan. 24- | Portland, Ore. 
25 


eS Washington, D. C, 


- G. Salomon. 
Jan. 24- | Washington, D. C. (D) Station WRC-TV, Mon., 
Feb. 4 Wed., Fri., 6:50-7 A. M. Rev. 


Stuart F. Gast. 


Tues. Everywhere CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


(D) Annual convention, Dioc. of 
Western Michigan. 
(D) Annual convention, Dioc. of 
Louisiana. Speakers: Bishops 
Stuart and Donegan. Christ 
Church Cathedral. 
(D) Annual convention, Dioc. of 
Oklahoma. St. John’s Church. 
Wed. Columbia, S. C. (D) Executive Board, Woman’s 
Jan. 26 Auxiliary. 
Jan. 26- | Richmond (D) Executive Board, Woman’s 
27 Auxiliary. Roslyn Conf. Center. 
(D) Woman’s Auxiliary conven- 
tion. St. John’s Church. 
(P) Parish Life conference. Sub- 
ject: “The New Curriculum.” 
Church of the Good Samaritan. 


(D) Winter school, Christian Ed. 


Jan. 25- | Grand Rapids 
26 


Jan. 25- | New Orleans 
27 


Jan. 25- | Oklahoma City 
27 


Columbia, S. C, 


Corvallis, Ore. 


Thurs. | Boston 


Jan. 27- Dept. Theme: “The Episcopal 
Feb. 24 Church Today.” St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 


(D) Woman’s Auxiliary devo- 
tional workshop. St. George’s 
Church. 


Jan. 27 Flushing, L. I. 


Sat. Fargo, N. D. (D) Annual laymen’s conference. 
Jan. 29- Speaker: Dr. Howard V. Harper. 
30 


Sat. In 105 cities (N) Radio, “Another Chance.”* 
Jan. 29- Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin. 
Feb. 5 Weekly. 


Sun. San Antonio (D) Annual convention, Dioc. ot 


Jan. 30- West Texas. Speaker: Bp. Quin. 
Feb. 2 Christ Church, 

Mon. Washington, D. C. (N) Clergy Conference. College 

Jan. 31- of Preachers. Lecturer: Rev. A. 
Feb. 4 T. Mollegen. 

Wed. Everywhere PURIFICATION OF VIRGIN 


MARY 


Thurs. Baton Rouge (D) Altar Guild Executive Com. 


*See local newspaper for radio times and stations. Heard in some 
cities on other days. 
Consult your rector for times of Holy Communion on Holy Days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER: 


Asi are requested for the diocese and bishops noted on the following 
ates: 
Jan, 24 Amritsar 


Jan, 25 Anking, China 


Bishop C, R. H. Wilkinson 
Bishop Robin T. S. Chen 
Jan. 26 Antigua, W. Indies . Bishop Rowland Knowles 
Jan. 27 Arctic, Canada Bishop Donald B, Marsh 


Jan. 28 Argentina, Eastern S, America, Bishop Daniel I, Evans 
Falkland Is. 


Jan. 29 Argyll & the Isles, Scotland 
Jan. 30 Arizona 

Jan. 31 Arkansas 

Feb. 1 Armagh, Ireland 


Primus Thos. Hannay 
Bishop A. B, Kinsolving 
Bishop R. B. Mitchell 
Archbishop J. A. F. Gregg 


Feb, 2 Armidale, Australia Bishop J. S. Moyes 
Feb. 3 Assam, India Bishop Jos. Amritanand 
Feb, 4 Athabasca, Canada Bishop R, J. Pierce 
Feb. 5 Atlanta Bishop R. R, Claiborne 


cnn | 


INTERPRETATION ITAL ISSUES 


ism and lunacy. “Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad.” | 

If there exist any demonic supernatural forces when 
wish to destroy America and the American way of 
life, they might well set about their sinister task by | 
inwardly persuading us to take this ridiculous report: 
seriously. 


The Moral of It All 


Fortunately, only a tiny minority of people will | 
take the report seriously, and no doubt it will speedily 
be forgotten. Nevertheless, the report may teach us} 
one lesson which we should do well to remember. ~ 


Of late years, most of us have been so worried 
about the dangers of conspiracy and subversion 
from the left that we have almost ignored the pos-_ 
sibility of conspiracy and subversion from the 
right. The result is that right wing forces of a 
more or less Fascist character are now at work 
in this country quite openly, and with remarkably | 
little hindrance or opposition. 


Fortunately they are acutely divided among them- 
selves. Some are frankly racialistic in their bias, | 
anti-Semitic or anti-Negro. Some are militantly anti- 
Catholic. Others, on the contrary, appeal rather ¢ 
strongly to Roman Catholic elements in the popula- 
tion. 

Others, like those who drafted the Reece report, 
are simply anti-intellectual, and would have us base: 
our national way of life on an obstinate and blind) 
anti-rationalism. 

No doubt such forms of propaganda win oni a 
very limited following, but it is dangerous to the‘ 
spiritual health of the nation that there should be@ 
so much of it, and that it should be so rarely re 
pudiated and rebuked. 

In particular we should be on guard against theé 
favorite fascist doctrine of anti-rationalism wherever! 
we see it rearing its ugly head. Hitler used to boast’ 
that he had taught Germans to “think with the: 
blood.” 

This is an obscure psychological process the pre-/ 
cise meaning of which is quite unknown to me, but4 
certainly the final upshot of this kind of thinking was 
in the literal sense of the word “bloody.” | 

Reason must be numbered among the most precious} 
of God’s gifts to men, and the Christian conscience ini 
particular must be swift to leap to its defense. 


In the Church we should be particularly on 
guard against any kind of anti-rationalism in re- 
ligion. Some people seem to suppose that by ig- 
noring reason in religion we can create a kind of 
higher spirituality. This is a grave error. It is the | 
animals, not the angels, who are irrational. 

To turn our backs on reason is not to advance int { 
a higher spirituality but to retreat into a mode oft! 
life which resembles that of the irrational animals. 
The God-given light of reason is man’s principal 


guide in religion and morals as much as in politics, 
society and science. 
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JANUARY 23, 1955: 3RD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


uilders for Christ Spokesmen 
Urge Added Effort to Meet Goal 


The start of a New Year is the 


me for resolutions; and the Church 
s a full-sized one facing it in 1955. 
Before General Convention time 
anticipated $93,000 deficit in the 
uilders for Christ campaign must 
made up. 
Reporting this estimate at 
National Council meeting 
Greenwich, Conn., at the 
ar’s end, was the Rt. Rev. 
enry Wise Hobson, Bishop 
Southern Ohio, and chair- 
an of the Council’s Promo- 
on Department. 
_A total of $3,434,910.44, or 
2.77 per cent of the goal of 
,150,000 (see Thermome- 
r), has been pledged to 
ate, with $1,773,885.96 cash 
1 hand. 
There is a “foreseeable 


tal, ” however, according to 
le bishop, of $4,057,910— 
ased on “what we feel can 
> expected on the basis of 
1e dioceses’ past perform- 
ace in raising funds.” It is 
lis estimate which falls 
3,000 short of the goal. 
Forty- -six dioceses have reported, 
id nine are yet to be heard from— 
elaware, Louisiana, Maryland, 
eorgia, Minnesota, Quincy, Ver- 
ont and Virginia. 

Although seeing the goal as “a 
al struggle calling for determined 
fort,” the bishop told HCnews he 
rd “every prospect of going over 
ie top.” 

“T have every reason to feel,” he 
ated, “that the $93,000 will be made 
) by overpayments of dioceses yet 
. be heard from.”’ 

The bishop stated that there was 
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Pledged to Date 


Bishop Hobson 


a possibility that additional contri- 
butions might still come from dioc- 
eses who had already reported 
pledges, especially those which fell 
short of their mathematical quotas. 
He saw encouragement in the fact 
that the three largest dioceses—New 


Goal 


$3,434,910 $4,150,000 


York, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania—had pledged their full shares. 

Also seeing the Builders for Christ 
goal as attainable with a concerted 
effort was Promotion Director John 
W. Reinhardt. 

“This is really a very modest 
amount of money for the Church to 
be asking of its people,” he told 
ECnews. “It is a sum which a deter- 
mined people will meet easily.” 

“There are still 29 dioceses,” he 
pointed out, “where goals have not 
been met. We are confident that 
many of these will meet or oversub- 
seribe their shares. What we must 


Director Reinhardt 


keep in mind is that Builders for 
Christ isn’t some money-raising 
‘scheme’ concocted by the National 
Council. Rather it is a sincere effort 
undertaken by Christian men and 
women to help advance Christ’s king- 
dom just a bit more in the world 
which needs so much what Christ 
has to offer.” 

Besides facing up realistically to 
the remaining challenge of the Build- 
ers for Christ campaign, National 
Council looked forward to 1955 by 
approving, in principle, a proposal to 
expand the Church’s missionary ef- 
forts in Latin America, and officially 
endorsing the Supreme 
Court’s decision on public 
school segregation (HCnews, 
AeWals ()))c 

A pension plan for lay 
workers under Council ap- 
pointment, the status of Ne- 
gro work, a reply from the 
National Council of Churches 
to a resolution by the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, and a 
suggestion for solving the 
perennial shortage of Armed 
Forces chaplains also mer- 
ited particular attention. 

The adopted pension plan, 
under the Church Life In- 
surance Corporation, will 
gradually reduce premiums 
to $36,000 annually instead 
of the $182,000 now paid by 
the Council for its lay mis- 
sionaries and women workers. The 
plan allows the employee to ‘“‘take his 
annuity policy with him,” if leaving 
for another job, and requires pay- 
ment of premiums only during his 
active years. 

Funding of the plan, amounting 
to more than $1,400,000, is made 
possible through a fund for the pur- 
pose set up previously by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the National Coun- 
cil, which will pay the women em- 
ployees’ share—$1,282,419. 

The Church’s work among Ne- 
groes, the Council learned, is at its 
highest peak to date. 


Thirty-seven students from 16 countries i apa hay Merry Christmas 
in their own languages. (L. to r.) H. B. Obeng (Africa), Shanti Laha (In- 
dia), the Rev. Samuel Wu (Philippines), Anwen Pugh (Wales), and Mrs. 
Evelyn Lebona (South Africa). Gathered for a conference at Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn., the students are in this country on Church 
scholarships. The meeting was arranged by National Council. 


Reporting on his work as assistant 
secretary in the Home Department, 
the Rev. Tollie L. Caution revealed 
that the number of Negroes in the 
Church has risen from 54,000 in 
1944 to 71,000 in 1954. Negro clergy 
have increased from 171 to 244. 
Thirty Negro students are now can- 
didates for Holy Orders, with at 
least one candidate in each of the 
Church’s 11 seminaries. 

While the number of integrated 
congregations grows yearly, ob- 
served Dr. Caution, 331 solely Negro 
churches remain, most of them on 
the Eastern Coast. The strength of 
the work is in the North. 

The reply to Pennsylvania’s reso- 
lution criticizing the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, read by Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, was an 
assurance from the interdenomina- 
tional body that ‘‘a clear statement” 
will be printed conspicuously on each 
of its publications, indicating wheth- 
er or not it is a statement of the of- 
ficial position of NCC or its mem- 
ber units. 

Pennsylvania had objected to cer- 
tain publications containing material 
it felt was contrary to Episcopal 
Church teaching. 

Bishop Walter H. Gray of Con- 
necticut suggested the method for 


obtaining a sufficient number of 
Episcopal military chaplains. His 
Suggestion: “Present to the next 


General Convention a resolution of 
guidance, which would indicate that 
men entering the seminaries would 
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be presented not with an alternative, 
but with a definite channel whereby, 
after a proper period in a parish, 
they would go into the chaplaincy 
corps.” 

The Armed Forces Division will 
give the suggestion “serious con- 
sideration.’ Meantime, Episcopalians 
continue short by 35 chaplains. 

Other Council business included: 
> Appropriation of $10,000 for the 
construction of a church for the 
Chinese congregation in Taipeh, For- 
mosa. 
> Appropriation of $9,400 for resto- 
ration and rehabilitation of church 
buildings destroyed or damaged by 
hurricane “Hazel” in Haiti. 
>» Appropriation of up to $3,500 for 
repairs and improvements to the 
Bishop’s House, Ancon, Panama Ca- 
nal Zone. 

» Discontinuance of national promo- 
tion for the annual Christmas Box 
Offering. The project, in which some 
50 dioceses and missionary districts 
participate, will be promoted at the 
diocesan level by those continuing it. 
Difficulties in shipping and adminis- 
tration caused the National Council’s 
withdrawal. 

>» Acceptance of the resignation of 
Mrs. Elwood L. Haines as assistant 
secretary in the Leadership Training 
Division. Mrs. Haines, widow of the 
late Bishop of Iowa, has become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department 
of Christian Education in the Dio- 
cese of Maryland. 
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Atlanta Dedication i 


A week’s activities surroundal 
the dedication of the Protestant 
Radio and Television Center, Ine., 
producers of The Episcopal Hour and 
Another Chance, in Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Highlighting the Jan. 16-23 ob- 
servance was a reception honoring 
Miss Peggy Wood, noted actress, and 
Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers, head| 
of the Fourth Province, as well as 
members of the Provincial Council. 

During the reception Miss Wood|{ 
was presented with a gift from the} 
women of the Fourth Province in ap-} 
preciation for her contribution tot 
Another Chance, a series of radio 
programs devoted to the betterment 
of human relations. 

Another dedication event was 
Episcopal Day, Jan. 20, directed by 
Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw, Radio and} 
TV Administrator of the Fourt 
Province Department of Promotion, 
and including special provincial 
meetings, open house, guided tours 
tea and a concert. 

The actual dedication service, it+ 
self, was held Jan. 19. During the 
ceremonies. the center’s memoriak 
organ—presented by Province IV in 
memory of the late Bishop John M 
Walker and Bishop John Buckman 
Walthour, both former Atlanta Dioc- 
esans—was dedicated also. 

The Protestant Radio and Televi- 
sion Center is a non-profit organiza 
tion, which includes representatives 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian U. 8.) 
Presbyterian U. S. A., Methodist ana 
Lutheran Churches. 


Dean Assails Agreement 


Dean James A. Pike of New York’: 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine has 
criticized the U. S. government for! 
its apparent willingness to “sel 
down the river our most precious 
heritage, our religious freedom.” — 

Drawing the dean’s ire, expresse@ 
in a sermon, Dec. 26, in the cathe’ 
dral pulpit, is a tentative agreemeni 
with Spanish military authoritie( 
which, it is alleged, would make ij} 
impossible for U. S. citizens working] 
in Spain, whether civilians or mem} 
bers of the Armed Forces, to marry! 
without permission of the Romay 
Catholic Church. 

The agreement is the outgrowth (0) 
an American-Spanish accord reache} 
in 1953, whereby the U.S. is allowe# 
to build air bases in that country. | 

Catholic Church, is one member o| 
the proposed union is Roman Catholi I 
and one non-Catholic. In Spaill 
Roman Catholic canon law is ony 
ficially recognized in civil law. 


— 
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a EDUCATION 


| Message from Presiding Bishop Sherrill 


, Our theological seminaries are performing a very great service to the whole 
arch, for nothing is more important than the training of those who are 
‘dained to minister to all our people. We can rejoice in the increased number 
| students in our seminaries. But this necessitates larger faculties and better 

ilities of every kind. Let us give our seminaries the essential scholars and 


0 Is. 


The Third Sunday after the Epiphany, the Sunday nearest to the Feast of 
le Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 23, 1955, has been designated as Theological 
lucation Sunday. On that day offerings will be taken for the support of our 
leological seminaries. I commend this great cause to the generous and intel- 


rent support of all our Church people. 


nglicans at Columbia 


The Rev. John M. Krumm, chap- 
in of Columbia University, N. Y., 
nnounces that, for the school’s 
oring session beginning Feb. 1, 
ven Anglicans are included on the 
culties of Columbia College, Bar- 
ard College and the School of Gen- 
‘al Studies, offering courses in the 
epartment of Religion. 
A newcomer to the department is 
e Rev. Canon Howard A. Johnson, 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
ivine, N. Y., who will offer for the 
st time a course on “Kierkegaard 
id Religious Existentialism.” (HC- 
ews, Aug. 8, 1954) 
‘Others include Dean James A. 
ke and Prof. Edmond L. Cherbon- 
er, of the cathedral; Chaplain Otis 
Rice, of St. Luke’s Hospital; Prof. 
irginia Harrington, of the Depart- 
ent of History at Barnard; Dr. 
arguerite B. Block, of the Depart- 
ent of Philosophy at Columbia, and 
aaplain Krumm, who is also execu- 
ve officer of the Department of Re- 
zion. 
‘Professor Ursula Niebuhr, execu- 
ve officer of Barnard College’s- De- 
wtment of Religion, is also an 
nglican, but will be on sabbatical 
ave during the coming session. 
Among the courses offered for the 
pring session are Christian Ethics, 
hilosophy of Religion, Oriental Re- 
gions, History of Religion in Amer- 
a, Seminary in Church-State re- 
itionships, and Marriage and 
amily. 


hhange in Duties 

The Rey. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
piscopal chaplain at the University 
‘ Chicago for the past nine years, 
ssigned from that post effective 
un. 1, for reasons of health. Dr. 
ell has been blind for the last year, 
it has accepted an appointment as 
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Consultant in Christian Education 
to the Bishop of Chicago. To assist 
in the transfer of his responsibilities, 
he’ll remain in his present residence 
until June 30. 


Building Dedication 


The first of two buildings of the 
new Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest, recently completed 
at a cost of $250,000, was dedicated 
late in 1954 during ceremonies in 
Austin, Tex. 

Austin’s ETS is the first Episcopal 
seminary to be built since the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific was 
erected at Berkeley, Calif., in 1893. 

Future plans call for the construc- 
tion of six more buildings on the 
seminary’s new five-acre campus, 
which was donated for the purpose 
by two former professors of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Dr. Ernest J. Vil- 
lavaso and Dr. Frederic Duncalf. 


The seminary was established in 
temporary quarters in 1951 with a 
student body of seven served by a 
faculty of three part-time professors. 
It now has 55 students and a faculty 
of eight full-time and two part-time 
members. 

The Very Rev. Gray M. Blandy is 
dean. 


Appointee from Wales 

The Rev. Reginald H. Fuller, pro- 
fessor of New Testament at St. 
David’s College, Wales, becomes Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature 
and Language at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIl., 
next September. 

A graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Professor Fuller has studied in 
Germany, and has taught at Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, England. 


Seminarians Play 

Each year the students at General 
Theological Seminary, N. Y., put 
aside their “dogmatic theology” and 
“homiletics” and turn to drama as a 
means of supporting the work of 
their Missionary Society. 

Last month, Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Mikado” added $2,500 to the 
Missionary Society’s funds. 

Profits from the three perform- 
ances are the largest single item in 
the Society’s budget of over $13,000. 
The organization conducts city mis- 
sionary work in the Chelsea area of 
New York, and aids other work in 
a number of overseas mission fields. 


DIOCESAN 


Washington Peace Pageant 
Stars Atlanta Bell Choir 


When President Eisenhower offici- 
ally opened the unprecedented Pag- 
eant of Peace in Washington, the 
nation’s capitol took on some aspects 
of the Jerusalem of old when that 
ancient city was the religious capitol 
of the world. 

Christmas is usually observed of- 
ficially in Washington by a tree- 
lighting ceremony on the lawn of the 
White House and a message from the 
President. 

This year the location was switched 
to the Ellipse, just opposite the 
White House South lawn; the Presi- 
dent’s message was broadcast and 
telecast internationally; the program 
included some 3,000 participants, and 
it extended through the Christmas 
season to Epiphany—when the Wise 
Men visited the Holy Land—symbol- 
izing the world-wide scope of the 
Christian Gospel. 

And considered “most significant” 
was the whole-hearted cooperation 
from Washington’s embassies—espe- 
cially the non-Christian moslem coun- 
tries. 

Workable Dignity 

“. .. People from the Islamic na- 
tions (worked) side by side with 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants of 
Europe, South America and with our 
own people in the United States— 
an example to the world of workable 
dignity and respect for the beliefs 
and traditions of others,” said Ed- 
ward M. Kirby, pageant program 
chairman. 

And these beliefs were expressed 
in religious services, carols by church 
choirs, playlets, tableaux, folk dances 
and songs and costumed presenta- 
tions from the embassies—all wit- 
nessing to the Christian concept of 
“Peace on Earth, Good-Will to Men.” 

Some of the countries represented 
included India, Switzerland, Latvia, 
Arabia, Estonia, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Yugoslavia, Ireland, Mexico, 
and others. 

Joining with them were American 
churches, schools and the military 
services. 

One highlight of the program was 
an exhibit of religious art objects 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Keith Mer- 
rill, communicants of St. John’s 
Church (the Church of the Presi- 
dents). Mr. Merrill was American 
Consul to Spain from 1921-23 and 
is also a former Navy commander. 

The collection was begun by the 
Merrills in 1922 in Madrid when 
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they acquired two figurines without 
thought of building a collection. But 
they now have one of some 64 pieces 
believed to be worth about $50,000. 

It was on display in St. John’s 
Parish House (the only indoor ex- 
hibit of the Pageant) where it had 
been set up at Mr. Merrill’s personal 
expense by some of the staff of the 
National Gallery of Art in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Merrill was requested to 
extend the display as part of the 
international peace program. 

Other Episcopal participation in 
the spectacular pageant was a ser- 
vice of worship conducted by St. Al- 
ban’s Church and presentations by 
the bell choir of the Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta, Ga. 

The story of the cathedral bell 
choir is a story in itself. The choir 
is composed of a group of 20 young 
people, from the ages of 11 to 17, 
who have the unique ability of ring- 
ing tunes on a hand carillon of 25 
bells. Twelve of the choir performed 
the ancient “Adeste Fidelis” imme- 
diately following President Eisen- 
hower’s Christmas message. 

The choir originated in 1952 when 
the Rev. Frederick Eckel, Director of 
Christian Education and canon chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, was attend- 
ing the last General Convention in 
Boston with Dean Alfred Hardman, 
and secured a set of 12 English hand- 
bells. 

The group was started with five 
young people who learned how to 
ring the bells and practiced regu- 
larly. Over the past two years more 
bells and players were added until 
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St. Philip’s Cathedral Bell Choir and Canon Eckel . 


| 
now there are 12 members of the 
regular team. 

A great deal of music has beer 
adapted to these bells and their pe 
culiarities, but it’s possible to play 
such classics as those of Bach ana 
Mozart. i 

The bells were made by Mears ana 
Stainbank of Whitechapel, Londons 
England. Each one is an instrumem 
in itself and is ground and tuned te 
a particular pitch. They are no 
made in America today, and ther» 
are only a few skilled artisans iff 
the world who know how to mak# 
them. 

The bell ringers are part of thi 
cathedral’s program of religious edui 
cation under the direction of Canor 
Eckel, assisted by Mrs. Rosser Als! 
ton, as musical director, and Mreg 
Winford Bishop, in charge of cos) 
tumes. iF 

The bell choir made two other ap} 
pearances during the _ three-weel 
Pageant of Peace as well as one a 
Washington’s Church of the Epiphi 


any. 


Welcome Gifts 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Phoenix, an| ; 
St. Luke’s in the Desert, a Tucsow)i 
Ariz., convalescent home, are bot 
recipients of gifts which are fu 
thering greatly the work of thes} 
two institutions. 

From the late Mrs. James Way. 
land the hospital received a beques} 
of $20,000 for a new wing. Meari 
while the interest on a gift from lay! 
man Scott Appleby is helping need 
patients at the Tucson home. 


Se 


} 
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hila. Interracial Parish 


osen as ‘Pilot? Church 


Philadelphia’s Memorial Church of 
e Advocate is both the “unofficial 
hedral” of the Pennsylvania dio- 
e and its most completely inter- 
cial parish. 
Because of its pioneering inter- 
cial program, it has been desig- 
ted by National Council as one of 
“pilot urban” parishes in the 
untry. The church has been given 
grant of $15,000 ($3,000 a year 
five years) to strengthen and 
pand its program in a changing 
unity. 
Once very prosperous, it had de- 
ned considerably in recent years, 
th the exodus of white families 
d a heavy influx of Negroes in 
rth Philadelphia. Coming from the 
rthern Indiana diocese about three 
ars ago, the Rev. J. McNeal Wheat- 
sized up the situation, and with 
e support of the communicants 
ved to stem an ebbing tide. 
He merged a nearby Negro mis- 
n with the parish, and soon had 
t only an interracial congrega- 
n, but also a mixed vestry and 
Now the church is coming 
ck on its feet, and the plant, one 
the largest (even if somewhat old- 
shioned) in the diocese, has pros- 
cts of again being put to maxi- 
m use. 
A model of the Amiens Cathedral, 
is the most imposing, most cathe- 
val-like in the city, and has been 
lled ‘‘the most complete example 
' French Gothic in the U. 8S.” 
It was built in 1897 by the family 
, George W. South, a wealthy in- 
istrialist, as a memorial, and was 
1e of the costliest and most heavily 
idowed of Philadelphia churches. 
It has been used for the consecra- 
on of five bishops. 


hort But Historic Move 
Mariners’ Church, the oldest stone 
iurch building in Michigan, is now 
ing made ready to move from its 
)5-year-old site on Detroit’s water- 
ont to a new location at Jefferson 
1d Randolph, 800 feet away. 

The move involves transporting 
e old church across Woodward Ave- 
1e, Detroit’s main street, to the site 
' the old Indian Council House, 
here Protestant services were first 
Id in Michigan. 

In its new location, Mariners’, 
hich has successfully adjusted to 
e onslaught of neighborhood 
anges and population shifts while 
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maintaining an effective urban min- 
istry, will be the only church in the 
heart of Detroit’s fast-developing 
civie center. 

The cost of the move is being 
borne by the city. 

A $75,000 contribution has been 
made by the Rands Family Founda- 
tion to the newly-organized Friends 
of Old Mariners’ for the construc- 
tion of a stone bell tower to en- 
hance the appearance of the old 
church. 

The bell tower, a memorial to the 
parents of William C. Rands, Jr., 
will, when completed (see architect’s 
sketch), stand within 30 feet of 
widened Jefferson Avenue across 


for The Detroit News and senior 
warden of Mariners’; Barbara J. 
Paulson, community relations secre- 
tary of the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety, and Frank Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Detroit Bank. 

In order to render effective serv- 
ice in a changing urban neighbor- 
hood, Mariners’, originally insti- 
tuted to serve merchant seamen, has 
in its colorful past: 
> Established what are believed to 
be the first noon-day Lenten serv- 
ices in the country. 
> Instituted German language serv- 
ices. 
> Set up seven neighborhood Sunday 
Schools and sewing classes. 


Mariners’, Detroit: for an old church, a bell tower and a new location 


from the City-County building, 
where Episcopal chaplains to the city 
and county courts will make their 
headquarters. A downtown bookshop 
and Episcopal Information Center, 
similar to that at St. Matthias’ 
Church (HCnews, Noy. 14), also are 
planned. 

The bell tower will be of old stone 
to conform with the weathered ap- 
pearance of the church. 

Friends of Old Mariners’ is an in- 
ter-denominational, city-wide group, 
organized to help the church in any 
way possible, and to keep the public 
aware of the church’s continuing im- 
portance in the community. 

Honorary co-chairmen are John 8. 
Coleman, president of Burroughs 
Corporation, and Nate 8S. Shapero, 
president of a large drug store chain. 

Officers of the executive committee 
are George W. Stark, a columnist 


> Begun a social service program for 
Detroit’s unemployed. 

> Established a Juvenile Court Serv- 
ice and a City Mission Society. 

When times were tough, the 
church rented its first floor to the 
Detroit Bank, the U. S. Post Office 
and, among other commercial enter- 
prises, a peanut store. It devoted the 
receipts to church expansion and 
community service. 

Some of the church’s greatest con- 
tributions were made under the for- 
mer rectorship of the Rev. G. Paul 
Musselman, now executive secretary 
of National Council’s Division of 
Urban-Industrial Church Work. 

Mr. Musselman was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Episcopal City 
Mission Society in Detroit and ex- 
ecutive director of the Department 
of Christian Social Relations of the 
Diocese of Michigan. 


Il 


Anniversaries 

While communicants of Manhat- 
tan’s Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
reputedly one of the “highest”? An- 
glo-Catholic parishes in the Church, 


al 


VERYONE knows that in- 

terest in religion is increas- 
ing markedly in this country. 
But Professor William Miller of 
Smith College (HCNews, TV- 
Radio-Cinema expert) has sub- 
jected the religious revival to 
shrewd scrutiny in two very 
perceptive articles, appearing in 
“The Reporter” and “The Pul- 
pit” magazines. 

It is Miller’s the- 
sis that, both in 
Washington and as 
interpreted by some 
of our nation’s most 
popular preachers, 
this religious revi- 
val has little to do 
with the Christian 
tad the sWehate 41s 
sought after is 
“faith in faith” or 
the ‘faith in one- 
self” which is im- 
plied in “positive 
thinking.” The poli- 
ticians have a vague sense that 
faith in faith is necessary to keep 
the nation sane in a tragic era. 
Some of the popular preachers 
frankly commend religion as a 
way to worldly success in every 
kind of pursuit. 

There is nothing in this re- 
ligion of Biblical faith, of man’s 
encounter with a just and merci- 
ful God; of the judgment which 
he feels upon himself in such an 
encounter ; of the forgiveness and 
new life which is available to 
those who “truly repent.’ Nor is 
there anything which might have 
a sobering influence upon a na- 
tion as great, as powerful and as 
fortunate as we are; and there- 
fore, as tempted as our nation is 
to pride and arrogance. 

There is no suggestion in this 
religiosity that religion as re- 
ligion, without the Gospel, is not 


= 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Religiosity Versus the Christian Gospel” 


celebrated the 86th anniversary of 
the founding of their church with a 
High Mass honoring their patron 
saint, parishioners of the Church of 


the Epiphany, Glenburn, Pa., looked 


necessarily virtuous. It may be 
very idolatrous, as “natural” re- 
ligion usually is. That is to say it 
is involved in self-worship rather 
than in the worship of God. It 
does not even have the prophetic 
demand of Micah, “To do justly, 
love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

The disturbing fact is that 
this religiosity is 
not, as in the past, 
propagated by the 
fringe groups which 
are wont to meet in 
hotel ballrooms. It 
is propagated either 
by Christian politic- 
jans or by well- 
known Christian 
preachers who are 
honored as “leaders” 
in the Christian 
church. 

Mr. Miller cites 
only the most glar- 
ing instances. But 
these remind all of us who are 
Christians that it is easy to cor- 
rupt the Christian Gospel until 
the judgment which must pre- 
cede mercy is eliminated from 
the Gospel message and complac- 
ency rather than repentance be- 
comes the fruit of religiosity. 

We need to reclaim, not only 
the Gospel message, but the pro- 
phetic content of the Old Test- 
ament. The prophet Jeremiah had 
some hard things to say about 
the ‘false prophets.” What was 
the criterion of the falsity? The 
criterion of falsity was that 
“They spoke after the imagina- 
tion of their own hearts and not 
the Word of the Lord,” and they 
“said to those who still despise 
thee ye shall have assured peace 
in this place.” In short, they in- 
duced complacency, rather than 
repentance. 


HINA 


Ce init itt rc 
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the Rt. Rev. James e, 
Bishop of Long Island, told the con- 
gregation he was tired of hearing 
certain clergy speak of the “symbol 
ism of the Virgin Birth” and ¢ 
“spiritual interpretation of the Re 
urrection.” 

This, 
literally.” 

Celebrant at the Mass was the 
Rey. Grieg Taber, rector. 

A triple-purpose canvass for $45,; 
000 was successfully carried out by 
the Church of the Epiphany. Look 
ing forward to its 45th anniversar 
in 1957, the small suburban chur¢ 
near Scranton determined to modern 
ize and expand its facilities to tha 
amount of $32,500, as well as under 
writing a $12,500 budget for 1955. . 

Expansion plans include the ene 
largement of the church building and 
the erection of a belfry spire as a 
memorial to the Rev. Percival Fi 
Houghton, the church’s first rector, 
who died in 1953. 

The Epiphany congregation had 
its start on Jan. 6, 1912, in a school 
house, nicknamed the ‘“Centennia: 
Schoolhouse,” because it was built i 
1876—the 100th anniversary of tha 
Declaration of Independence. 

The official dates for the 45th anni4 
versary will be from Jan. 6 to April 
28, 1957, the dates of the purchase 
of the schoolhouse and the first serv 
ice held in 1912. 

Many gifts, large and small, have 
come from appreciative friends of Dr. 
Houghton, who was an Army chap- 
lain. 

General chairman of the campaigr 
was C. Welles Belin. The Rey. Joseph 
C. Mason is rector. 


he declared, ‘‘we pene 


Dedication 


A $100,000 church that depart: 
radically from traditional architec: 
tural lines has been dedicated in) 
Barrington, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. Gi 
Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago. 

The new St. Michael’s Church, de 
signed by Chicago architect Edwar¢ 
Dart, features a black marble altayi| 
illuminated by daylight from an over!) 
head “lantern”—a glassed-in are# 
in the roof. | 

The lantern will eventually house 
an outdoor 12-bell carillon. 

The first Episcopal service in Bar‘) 
rington—a Chicago suburb—wail 
held in 1946. The congregation wai 
admitted to the Chicago diocese as 4| 
parish in 1950. 
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Vewark’s Deacon-Teacher 
das Full-Time Dual Role 


| The perpetual deacon can do for 
mall parishes what full-time curates 
o for large ones — make personal 
falls for which the rector has no 
ime, and provide assistance for him 
Mm conducting church services. 

This is what the first avowed “per- 
jetual”’ deacon ordained in the Dio- 
es of Newark believes. He is the 
ev. Donald C. McEwan, part-time 
ssistant at St. Thomas’ Church in 
he see city. 
) Mr. McEwan, 36, married and with 

nine-year-old daughter, was or- 


ained last June, and is filling a dual > 


‘ole—serving in the capacity of a 
feacon and continuing his secular 
cupation as a mathematics and sci- 
nce teacher at Newark’s Webster 
junior High School. 

He has no desire to stop teaching 
nd advance to the priesthood. 
' Because his school schedule allows 
im to be free from 3:30 P. M. to 
| P. M., he devotes one or two after- 
soons each week to parish and hos- 
yital calling and several of his eve- 
sings to additional church activity. 
| His efforts allow the Church to be 
arried into more homes than can 
e reached by the rector, the Rev. 
enry J. Russell, II. 

On Sunday, Mr. McEwan takes the 
730 A. M. service, and once a month 
1elps the rector at the 11 A. M. serv- 
ce of Holy Communion. 
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How is his double role at teacher- 
deacon working out? 

“Fine!” 

Although New Jersey law prohibits 
teaching of any particular religion 
in public schools, he is able to stress 
universal moral and spiritual values 
wherever they are related to his class- 
room subjects. His special religious 
training and knowledge make it 
easier. 

“A scientific man,” he holds, “has 
a good chance to bring the influence 
of God into his teaching, if he is 
careful.” 

How did Mr. McEwan arrive at 
his present junction in secular and 
Church life? 

He was interested in religion, even 
while studying to become a teacher. 
At Columbia College, undergraduate 
school of Columbia University, he 
headed the Episcopal Club. 

Reared in Union City, N. J. where 
he eventually taught mathematics 
and physics at Emerson High School, 
he sang for 10 years in the choir of 
St. John’s Church there. At 17, he 
took a Sunday School class; at 20, 
he was a lay reader, and at 21, he 
became superintendent of the Sunday 
School, holding that position for 
three years. 

War service interrupted his teach- 
ing and church work. When he re- 
turned, he followed the rector of St. 
John’s, the Rev. Alan Whateley, to 
St. Thomas’, Newark. 

General Convention’s action in 1952 


Boston Globe 


The Rt. Rev. Raymond A. Heron, Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts for the 

past 16 years, receives a gift from the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, of Cambridge 

at a reception at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, on the occaston of his retire- 
ment, Bishop Norman B. Nash, diocesan, and Mrs. Heron look on. 
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—amending the canon on ordination 
to the diaconate — showed him the 
way to greater service in the Church 
without giving up his lifetime pro- 
fession. 

Studying mostly on his own, but 
with advice from Bishop Washburn 
and St. Thomas’ present rector, Mr. 
Russell, he was able to take his ca- 
nonical examination in little more 
than a year, and was subsequently 
ordained. 


Ailing Bishop 

In critical condition at press time 
in the Anaheim (Calif.) Community 
Hospital was the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Jenkins, 83-year-old retired Bishop 
of Nevada. 

Bishop Jenkins, who moved to Cal- 
ifornia in June and has been assist- 
ing the Bishop of Los Angeles with 
confirmations and serving as a sup- 
ply minister, was stricken with a 
heart attack, Dec. 14, at his home in 
Anaheim. 

Further complications resulting 
from pneumonia have developed, ac- 
cording to reports. 


In Brief... 


The Rev. and Mrs. John J. Atwell, 
of Oakland, Md., have been honored 
by the Girl Scouts of that commu- 
nity. They have been named “Citi- 
zens of the Year” for their youth 
and welfare work. 

The Rev. Pitt S. Willand, former 
rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Watertown, Mass., has 
been appointed to the staff of the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, be- 
coming the only representative of 
PECUSA in the Near East. 

The Rey. Tollie L. Caution, assist- 
ant secretary of National Council’s 
Division of Domestic Missions, has 
been elected chairman of NCC’s Na- 
tional Migrant Committee. 


A scroll paying tribute to his out- 
standing achievements in the dio- 
cese was presented to now retired 
Bishop Arthur R. McKinstry by the 
clergy of Delaware. 

Celebrating anniversaries are 
Bishops DeWolfe of Long Island 
(35th to the priesthood) ; Littell, re- 
tired, Honolulu (55th to the priest- 
hood); Sturtevant of Fond du Lac 
(25th to the episcopate); Strider 
of West Virginia (31st to the epis- 
copate). 

The Rey. Charles H. Graf, N.Y.C., 
is chairman of a committee seeking 
a permanent headquarters for the 
American Church Union. 


LAYMEN 


Prayer Plays Major Role 
In Industrial Work Day 


More and more the nation is realiz- 
ing that the worship of God is not 
a once-a-week project conducted with- 
in the confines of a church building 
by an ordained minister. 

Prayer has invaded public life all 
the way from the White House to 
the assembly line. 

At the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York City, there is a 
prayer room; in the capitol in Wash- 
ington, there is a chapel. On cafe- 
teria tables, there are printed Graces. 

The awareness of the need of God 
in everyday life is everywhere ap- 
parent, and no place more pronounced 
than in the nation’s industries, large 
and small. 

This has been brought clearly into 
focus by John C. Harmon, Jr., di- 
rector, Church-Industry Relations 
Southern Division, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

In an NAM release, Harmon cites 
several examples of the place that 
prayer plays in the industrial life 
of America. 

Chaplains and Counselors 

Moments of prayer and short de- 
votional services are held at plants 
and factories in Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rochester, N. Y.—to name but a few. 

At Ford’s River Rouge plant in 
Michigan, Harmon points out, sev- 
eral hundred workers gather about 
once a week for an informal prayer 
service. At the Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., various clergymen from the 
community are invited to lead a group 
worship program. General Motors, 
U.S. Steel and Eastern Airlines make 
inspirational literature available to 
all their people. 

At the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., every 
Board of Directors meeting is opened 
with prayer. The General Shoe Com- 
pany at Nashville, Tenn., opens its 
stockholders meetings in the same 
way. 

Many companies employ full-time 
chaplains or spiritual counselors. 

Accompanying the emphasis on 
prayer and meditation as a part of 
the work-day schedule has been the 
building of chapels and the setting 
aside of special rooms for the holding 
of devotional services, or as refuges 
of spiritual refreshment for individ- 
ual workers who seek a few moments 
of solitary contemplation. 
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One of the more ambitious chapels 
—a separate worship building (SEE 
cUT)—has been completed at the 
Solar Aircraft Company in San 
Diego. Known as the “All Faith 
Chapel,’ its cornerstone inscription 
reads: “To each his own, a place of 
prayer and meditation.” 

At the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company’s Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
plant there is an elaborate employees’ 
chapel, complete with altar, chancel 
rail, pews, and a stained-glass win- 
dow showing a kneeling Christ in 
Gethsemane. 

Throughout the country, laymen 
of whatever faith are obeying the 
spiritual admonition to “Come Ye 


$ 5, 


Laymen in Action: a member o 


Solar Chapel: a concrete example of Church-Industry relations 


f the ship’s company reads one of the Scriptures 
lessons forming a part of worship services on the USS Amphion. 
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Apart and Rest Awhile,” and the:2 
leaders of industry are seeing that; 
they have the time and place to do 
so; even better, they are doing itt 
themselves. 


Bay State Lay Readers 


In a mass commissioning held att 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 18 lay 
readers were presented with their li- 
censes by the Very Rev. Charles H. 
Buck, Jr., dean of the cathedral, act- 
ing for Massachusetts Bishop Nor- 
man B. Nash. 

The men, all certified by Bishop: 
Nash after a period of training and! 
instruction in the Bible and Prayer ( 
Book by the Lay Reader’s Commis-- 


e Hl 


fion, were presented with copies of 

: e Holy Scriptures as gifts of the 

Wen’s Division of the diocese’s 

Whurch Service League. 

* Preaching the commissioning ser- 
on was the Rey. Sewall Emerson, 
ector of All Saints’, Ashmont. 

| Reading the lesson was the Rev. 

Albert J. Chafe, executive secretary 

bf the diocesan Department of Chris- 

fian Education. 

{ Other participants were the Rev. 
ohn VY. Thorp, rector of Emmanuel 

(hurch, Wakefield, acting chairman 
of the Lay Readers’ Commission, and 
he Rev. Halsey DeW. Howe, rector 
x9 Christ Church, Hamilton and 
Nenham, instructor in the Prayer 
Book and a member of the Lay 
eaders’ Commission. 

Commissioned were: C. Edwin 
3enson, St. Mark’s, North Easton; 
ichard F. Ebens, Church of the 
piphany, Winchester; Robert L. Fa- 
ban, All Saints’, Ashmont; Freeman 
. Garniss, St. Andrew’s, Hanover; 
raham R. French, St. Peter’s, Cam- 
oridge; Herbert W. Gray, Jr., Grace 
church, Lawrence; Lewis S. Janzow, 
ll Saints’, Ashmont; Jack C. Kerk- 
noff, All Saints’, Attleboro; Richard 

W. Kershaw, Christ Church, Quincy; 

Gilbert L. Luce, All Saints’, Ash- 
ont; Lea S. Luquer, Church of Our 

Saviour, Brookline; John E. Mc- 
Adams, St. John’s, Hingham; Hugh 

F. Spicer, All Saints’, Ashmont; Ed- 

gar S. Swail, St. Paul’s, Newton 

Highlands; Oscar W. Swensen, St. 

John’s, Arlington; Henry G. Thomp- 

son, St. Mark’s, North Easton; John 

L. Ward, St. Paul’s, Dedham; Elmer 

L. Wherty, All Saints’, Ashmont. 

Each candidate was presented by 
we rector. 


lp Brief ... 

Kempton Dunn, president of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, a di- 
rector of the New York Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Board of 
Trustees of Kent School, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of 
the Church Pension Fund. 


A cobalt radiation unit, for the 
treatment of cancer, has been given 
by Mervyn Gaskin, a member of 
Christ Church, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
and active in diocesan and parish af- 
fairs, to the Detroit Memorial Hos- 
pital. The unit is effective in the 
treatment of malignancies hard, or 
impossible, to reach by means of 
radium or X-ray therapy. 


A “Fair Exchange” between Mary- 
land’s Gov. T. R. McKeldin and rec- 
tor’s warden, William White, Jr., of 
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Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
took place when the governor re- 
ceived a citation as an honorary ves- 
tryman of the church and, in turn, 
presented White with a gavel made 
from Maryland’s famed Wye Oak 
tree. Actor-producer Robert Mont- 
gomery was also named an honorary 
vestryman. 


Jan H. DeRosen, who painted the 
murals in San Francisco’s Grace Ca- 
thedral and Washington Cathedral’s 
Chapel of Joseph of Arimathea, has 
had one of his latest works—a 9 x 9 
ft. altar piece depicting the Sermon 
on the Mount—presented to St. 
Luke’s Church, Prescott, Ariz. It was 
given by Mrs. James C. Nicholls, of 
Portland, Ore., in memory of her 
daughter and family, the late Mr. 


Gov. McKeldin and Warden White 


and Mrs. James R. Filor and their 
two sons, who were killed three years 
ago in an airplane accident. DeRosen 
has painted the Filor family into 
the picture. The background reflects 
Arizona scenes. St. Luke’s rector is 
the Rev. D. C. Trimble. 


John Temple Graves, lecturer, edi- 
tor and author, will be among the 
speakers at the Fourth Province Lay- 
men’s Conference, June 16-19, on 
the campus of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. A vestryman 
of the Church of the Advent, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., he is affiliated with the 
Birmingham Post-Herald and has 
written several books, among them, 
The Fighting South. He has ap- 
peared three times on “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” 


DECEASED 


> THE REV. T. FREDERICK COOPER, Prot- 
estant chaplain at Wallkill State Pri- 
son (HCnews, July 25). He became 
ill in October in Philadelphia, where 
he was attending the congress of 
the American Correctional Associa- 
tion as a representative of the New 
York State Department of Correc- 
tion. He entered the Episcopal Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, but an ulcer 
condition became steadily worse, de- 
spite an operation, and he died on 
Thanksgiving Day. A resident chap- 
lain at the N. Y. prison since 1951, 
his early ministry was divided be- 
tween charges in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, and hospital and re- 
form school chaplaincies. 


> THE VEN. DR. GORDON T. JONES, rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Memorial Church, 
Haledon, N. J., and Archdeacon of 
Paterson, Dec. 12, in Paterson Gen- 
eral Hospital after a brief illness, at 
the age of 55. In nearly a quarter of 
century as rector of St. Mary’s, he 
was outstanding in Newark diocesan 
activities, being president of the 
Standing Committee at the time of 
his death. He was chaplain of the 
Police and Fire Departments of his 
home town for several years. 


» EDWARD T. GUSHEE, 59, prominent 
Detroit citizen and vestryman of the 
Church of the Messiah, Dec. 15, in 
Harper Hospital, after a long illness. 
A native of Los Angeles and son of 
the late Rev. Canon Richard H. 
Gushee, he was a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese 
of Michigan, a trustee of the Dio- 
cesan Reinforcement Fund, several 
times a member of the Diocesan Ex- 
ecutive Council and twice a delegate 
to General Convention. A vice-presi- 
dent of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, he held several civic posts, in- 
cluding the presidency of the city’s 
Streets and Traffic Commission and 
United Community Services and 
membership on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Wayne University. 


> EUGENE DUPONT, 81, a director of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Company, 
and a great-great grandson of the 
founder, Dec. 14, at his home on 
Owl’s Nest Road, Greenville, Del., 
less than a month after the death of 
his wife, Mrs. Ethyl Pyle duPont. 
A member of Christ Church, Green- 
ville, he gave unstintingly for the 
improvement of hospital facilities. 
Notable among his gifts was the 
Eugene duPont Memorial Convales- 
cent Hospital at Pelleport. 


WOMEN 


Rescue of N. Y. Families 
‘Enough to Restore Faith’ 


New York, often criticized as the 
“coldest” and “most indifferent” 
city in the world, isn’t so bad after 


all, in the opinion of several Puerto ° 


Rican families who found them- 
selves in a seemingly helpless pre- 
dicament there recently. They have 
a warm-hearted Church worker to 
thank for starting the chain reaction 
that rescued them from their plight. 

It all started when Miss Helen 
Turnbull, director of Windham 
House, training center for Episco- 
pal women Church workers, found 
the families huddled on the sidewalk 
outside: their apartment building, 
near Windham House, in the cold 
and dark of a chilly evening. 

From the door of the apartment 
building poured a steady torrent of 
water, escaping from a burst pipe. 
Electricity was off, and the ceiling 
beneath one apartment had already 
given way. One of the women ten- 
ants clasped the hand of her small 
son; another held a baby in her arms. 
Other tenants stared forlornly at the 
gurgling flood. They had no place to 
go. 
Miss Turnbull, who practices the 
Christianity she teaches, hustled 
back to Windham House to find out 
what could be done. 

Haven For Flood Victims 

After several apparently fruitless 
telephone calls to welfare agencies 
and the police, she consulted briefly 
with Miss Olive Mae Mulica, her as- 
sistant and field work director for the 
training center. Windham House 
students were entertaining guests in 
the sitting rooms, but available was 
a recreation room. It was quickly 
converted into a temporary haven 
for the “flood victims.” 

While they were enjoying the 
friendship and hospitality of Wind- 
ham House and its staff—and feed- 
ing on coffee, crackers and milk— 
police were investigating the situa- 
tion and soon realized its serious- 
ness. A call to the Department of 
Welfare brought results. A case 
worker appeared shortly, sized 
things up, and, three hours after 
their rescue from the cold and the 
wet, the grateful families were on 
their way to comfortable hotel rooms 
for the night. 

They weren’t the only ‘ones with 
fresh faith in New Yorkers. While 
Miss Turnbull had been inquiring 
about the Puerto Ricans’ presence 
on the sidewalk, an elderly coup'e 
living nearby had stopped and of- 
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fered assistance, mentioning three 
beds available at their own apart- 
ment. During the unraveling of de- 
partmental red tape, while the ref- 
ugees were being entertained in 
Windham House, the gentleman 


Mrs. Vining and Mrs. Sibley 


knocked on the door and inquired 
again if he could help. 

And the case worker, sacrificing 
part of an evening off, had appeared 
on the scene with her “date,” cheer- 
fully attending to business before 
pleasure. 

Commented Miss Turnbull about 
the evening’s events, after belittling 
her own part in the rescue opera- 
tion: 

“Tt was enough to restore anyone’s 
faith in people!” 


ICU Branch Committee 


Women interested in supporting 
Japan’s International Christian Uni- 
versity stepped up their pace re- 
cently to form a branch committee 
in Washington, D. C., and sponsor 
a luncheon in New York, where Mrs. 
Morgan Vining, author and former 
tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan, 
was guest speaker. 

In Washington, a branch of the 
National Women’s Planning Com- 
mittee of the Japan ICU Founda- 
tion, Inc., was organized under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Robert Willey. 
It included scores of wives of top 
government and military leaders, as 
well as prominent Church, civic and 
educational officials. To name a few 
—Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Richard Nixon, Mrs. John Foster 


Dulles and Mrs. Francis B. Sayre. 
Headed by Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
noted Episcopal Churchwoman, the 
national group is working to build 
up active support, interest and con- 
cern among American women for the : 
ICU, located near Tokyo. 
A recent highlight of the Wash- 
ington group’s activities was a bene- | 
fit tea at the Embassy of Japan. 

Meanwhile, in New York, Mrs. | 
Morgan Vining addressed womelll 
leaders of that area at a lunch Jan. , 
20, presided over by Mrs. Sibley. 

Mrs. Vining, a sponsor also of | 
the Foundation’s Women’s Planning ; 
Committee, was the tutor of Crown | 
Prince Akihito from 1945-50. Dur- ; 
ing her last year, she was awarded | 
the Third Order of the Sacred Crown 
by Akihito’s parents, the Emperor } 
and Empress of Japan. ; 

The attractive educator is also) 
the author of many children’s books. . 
Among those best known are “Adam | 
of the Road,” for which she received 
the 1952 Newberry Award for the: 
best contribution to American lit- - 
erature for children, and “Sandy,” ' 
for which she won the Herald Trib- - 
une Spring Festival Prize in 1945. 

Sharing the speakers’ spotlight» 
with Mrs. Vining was Mrs. Paul — 
Moser, who headed the Presbyte- 
rians’ first National Council of Wom- 
en’s Organizations. Mrs. Moser is | 
also vice-chairman of the Women’s . 
Planning Committee as well as. 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 

The luncheon was_ highlighted, 
too, by unusual entertainment pro- | 
vided by Mr. Shinichi Yuize of Ja- | 
pan, a virtuoso of the koto. The | 
koto is a 18-stringed instrument | 
with a six-and-a-half foot sounding | 
box. . 


Adding Another Link 


The 69th observance of World Day | 
of Prayer will take place this year | 
on Feb. 25, and its theme will be | 
“Abide in Me.” | 

The annual observance is spon- | 
sored by United Church Women, a | 
general department of the National. 
Council of Churches, representing 10 | 
million women. i] 

In the United States 20,000 com- | 
munities will observe the day— 1,- 
900 of them called to prayer by | 
local councils of Church women. Fac- | 
tory workers will bow their heads in | 
daylight services, and men and | 
women in offices, schools, hospitals 
and colleges will hold special serv- 
ices, together with community 


groups. + | 
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Church Centers Planned 


As Answer to Bantu Act 


Following the announcement of the 
‘losing of Church of England mis- 
sion schools in the Union of South 
Africa in protest to the Bantu Edu- 
ration Act (ECnews, Dec. 26, Jan. 
J), comes word, via Religious News 
Service, that Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
f the Diocese of Johannesburg has 
eft for England to raise funds to 
‘inance a plan to open Church family 
enters for non-whites in his diocese. 
An Answer to Critics 

The family center plan is the bish- 
op’s answer to critics of his decision 
to close the mission schools by April 

Although agreeing in principle 
ith the Johannesburg prelate, the 
sritics have deplored the loss of the 
23 diocesan mission schools, and 
have stated their opinion that any 
education was better than none. 
His plan, the bishop feels, will 
fulfill his pledge that the Anglican 
“not abandon the 


| The centers will be established in 
buildings formerly used as schools. 
Full-time staffs now are being re- 
cruited. 

Activities will include Bible stu- 
dies, discussion groups, debating 
circles, drama classes, organized 
ames and handicrafts. 

Divergent Views Discussed 

Bishop Reeves has estimated that 
the project will cost 10,000 pounds 
—hbetween $25,000 and $30,000—a 
year. 

_ In England the bishop planned to 
address public meetings in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham 
and other British cities. 

The bishop’s departure for Eng- 
land followed the conclusion of an 
inter-racial conference in Johannes- 
burg, attended by an interdenomi- 
national representation of 172 dele- 
gates from 42 churches, mission so- 
cieties and religious organizations. 
Fifty-six were Negroes. 

Sessions in the first conference of 
its kind held in the Union of South 
Africa in more than 30 years were 
conducted at Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity. 

Although white and Negro dele- 
gates sat on opposite sides of the 
meeting hall, the very fact that they 
met together was hailed as a tri- 
umph by South Africa’s Institute of 
Race Relations. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the Dutch Reformed Church, which 
has generally supported apartheid 
(segregation), but delegates were 
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given opportunity to air divergent 
views openly. 

On opposite sides of the fence 
over the question of apartheid were 
the Rev. C. B. Brink, moderator of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and 


Ai 


Editor Luce 


Anglican Archbishop Geoffrey Hare 
Clayton of Cape Town. 

Negro Church leaders, regardless 
of denomination, lined up with An- 
glicans in firm opposition to segre- 
gation. Dutch leaders argued for 
fair treatment of the Negro within 
the framework of apartheid. 

Both sides deplored the fact that 
four out of every 10 South African 
Negroes were untouched by the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

Other causes of concern were the 
“large, growing and aggressive Mos- 
lem community” and the fact that 
the organized Churches were threat- 
ened by the rapid development of 
new and bizarre separatist sects of 
merely nominal Christian character. 

The spirit of the conference was 
summed up in a resolution, which 
called upon all Christians to “regard 
and treat every human being with 
the honor and respect to which we 
are committed as Christians, and to 
use every available opportunity to 
come into real Christian fellowship 
with one another.” 


Luce Occupies Pulpit 
Joining other Americans in a serv- 
ice in the Episcopal Church of St. 
Paul’s-Within-the-Walls, Rome, Italy, 
Time, Life and Fortune editor 
Henry R. Luce cited the inadequacy 


of “practical idealism” as a guide- 
post in the modern world. 

“Americans, at the height of great 
achievement and of great responsi- 
bilities, feel today, I think,” he 
pointed out, “the need for a deeper 
faith than practical idealism. 

“As we make more and more prog- 
ress of every kind, our problems do 
not become less; they become greater 
and more complex. So we need more 
wisdom and finer qualities of mind 
and heart. As man achieves more 
power, he needs to trust God more 
—not less. As society becomes more 
highly organized, we need more 
than ever to acknowledge the source 
of all authority .. .” 

While Luce occupied the pulpit, 
Maj. General Frank Allen, Jr., Chief 
of MAAG for Italy, read the Lesson, 
and Ambassador Claire Booth Luce 
read a proclamation from President 
Eisenhower. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Charles Shreve. 


Mau Mau Consecrations 


Dr. Leonard J. Beecher, Anglican 
Bishop of Mombasa, journeyed deep 
into the heart of the Mau Mau coun- 
try to consecrate two small moun- 
tain churches. 

First to receive the bishop’s bless- 
ing was St. Francis’ Church, high 
in the South Kinangop Mountains. 
Construction of the church began in 
1952, but was suspended until re- 
cently because of terrorist activities 
of the native secret society, reports 
Religious News Service from Nai- 
robi, Kenya Colony. A five-acre site 
for it was given to the Church of 
England by a local planter, York 
Davies, Some years ago. 

The second consecration was of 
St. George’s Church at Moiben, in 
Kenya’s Uasin Gishu area. It is the 
16th new Anglican church put into 
service in Kenya Colony in the last 
five years. 


Return to Persia 


Dr. William Jameson Thompson, 
70-year-old Anglican Bishop in Iran, 
who was unexplainably expelled from 
the country early in 1953 by the 
former Mossadegh government, has 
returned to Teheran from London. 

Dr. Thompson, who first came to 
Iran just before World War I to 
serve as a teacher in the Church 
Missionary Society’s Stuart Memor- 
ial College in Isfahan, told RNS he 
would leave shortly for the former 
Persian capital to reorganize a mis- 
sion there. 
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Taking Heed to the Ministry 


F COURSE the New Testament exhorta- 

tion to take heed to the ministry is ad- 
dressed in the first place to the ministers them- 
selves, but it has a meaning also for the whole 
Church. There is no great gulf fixed between 
clergy and laity. The ministry is the Church’s 
ministry and therefore it is right that the 
Church as a whole should be attentive to its 
importance and its needs. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Churches are known by their ministries. The 
Church is a company of men and women 
redeemed by Christ and worshipping and 
working together for the glory of God. In 
the Church of God, and under God, the hu- 
man factor is always the primary factor. 
Thus the upkeep and maintenance of a wel- 
trained and utterly devoted ministry is the 
Church’s number one task. 

It is no accident that our Theological Edu- 
cation Sunday falls every year on the Sun- 
day closest to the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul. Of the small group who consti- 
tuted the ministry of the Church in New 
Testament times, St. Paul, through his 
Epistles, is by far the best known to us. Pos- 
sibly, indeed probably, he was also the great- 


est of the apostolic band. If St. Peter w 
the rock on which the foundations of 
Church were laid, St. Paul was certai: 
the master builder who laid out the foun# 
tions and erected upon them the great tem” 
of the world-wide Christian mission. 
might describe St. Paul as the first gre 
genius whom God in his providence and Ff) 
mercy gave to His Church. 

The ministry in the Church today ce 
for the services of all sorts and conditid 
of men—patient pastors, untiring in thi 
work of service and love, eloquent and pz 
phetic preachers, gifted and devoted orgé 
izers, doctors of the Church who seryef 
with consecrated learning and _ intellectt 
skill, intrepid missionaries, who plant | 
standard of Christ in many lands whi 
others with courage and determination ma/ 
tain the state of the Church at home. H 
all these men, in whatever way and in whi 
ever place they will be called upon to ser 
later in life, pass at first through our sen 
naries to receive together their essent 
basic training. 

Is this basic training really essentia 
There are perhaps a few misguided pers 
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doubt the importance of the seminaries. 
iat really matters,” such people say, “is 
tion and sincerity, not book learning.’ 
obvious, of course, that devotion and 
rity are absolutely necessary and irre- 
able, but that does not mean that nothing 
is necessary. It is always a mistake to 
ose that to have the spirit of God ren- 
everything else in life superfluous. The 
Spirit is not an exclusive spirit; He is 
clusive spirit. We do not have the Holy 
it instead of other things which are im- 
nt and necessary; rather we receive the 
r things with the Holy Spirit, in the 
it and wnder the spirit. Thus the Holy 
it does not come to men called to the 
stry instead of and apart from their 
nary training. It is undeniably true that 
men of no great academic accomplish- 
t make superb and devoted parish 
ts. It is equally true that some men of 
iant academic accomplishment make 
er disappointing parish priests. 

the whole, however, experience sug- 
that those who are most devoted and 
cientious in carrying out their academic 
s during their years in seminary are also 
ost devoted and conscientious in their 
hes after they have left the seminary. 
e should expect, the man who works 
| to equip himself as best he can in one 


situation will do the same in another. He 
who is faithful in preparing himself for his 
life’s work is all the more likely to be faith- 
ful in carrying out the work itself. 

In our view, the Episcopal Church may 
well feel proud of its seminaries and grateful 
to the work which they do in preparing those 
sons of the Church whom God calls to the 
ministry for their arduous and exacting ca- 
reer. The work of the seminaries needs to be 
expanded as well as maintained. That is why 
the Church has had to devote so much of the 
money raised through the Builders for 
Christ drive to expanding the seminaries so 
that they can shoulder their growing bur- 


dens. But the Builders for Christ program. 


must not diminish in our eyes the primary 
importance of the annual appeal on Theo- 
logical Education Sunday. The seminaries 
must be maintained as well as expanded. In 
recent years they have come to depend more 
and more on the sums of money so gener- 
ously given on Theological Education Sun- 
day. All of them operate on narrow and re- 
stricted budgets and any falling off of Theo- 
logical Education Sunday contributions 
would be a disaster for the seminaries as 
well as for the Church. May God bless our 
seminaries — those who teach in them, and 
those who generously minister to their ur- 
gent needs. ' 


Valuable Contribution 


SHOP Clinton S. Quin, ad- 
iressing the recent meeting of 
>rovincial Synod held in Dallas, 
ss, pledged his full support to 
ng the next meeting of the 
‘ral Convention in Honolulu. He 
‘red that he has “joined the 
iding Bishop and the Bishop 
Honolulu to urge everyone to 
lent a united witness to our 
t at the next General Conven- 
‘in Honolulu.” 

* this action, Bishop Quin, in 
flendid way, has gone far to- 
‘| healing the wounds caused by 
lecision of the Presiding Bishop 
uove the meeting place of the 
' Triennial from Houston, 
\s, to Honolulu. It is easy to 
Jrstand the pain and disappoint- 
- which the change caused 


Bishop Quin, as his heart had been 
so set on being host with his people 
to the General Convention. His 
great throng of friends deeply sym- 
pathize with him and will be pro- 
foundly influenced by the spirit 
which he is showing in the matter. 

The decision of the Presiding 
Bishop was not an easy one to make, 
but he felt that it had to be done, 
hoping that the Church would un- 
derstand and support him. At the 
time of the change, many were 
shocked and dismayed. Others 
feared that the peace of our Church 
would be gravely impaired. Now, 
the crisis seems to be passed safely 
and on every hand there are heart- 
warming evidences of a determina- 
tion throughout the Church to see 
to it that the coming General Con- 
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vention will be one of the greatest 
ever to be held. All signs point to 
a waning of such bitterness as may 
have existed and to a growing spirit 
of unity and concord to which 
Bishop Quin has contributed so im- 
measurably. 

Now that the issue has been 
widely accepted, we can surely count 
on every effort being exerted to 
demonstrate our basic concord and 
to make the General Convention a 
significant one of inspiring mission- 
ary witness, meeting as it does in 
a great missionary district. There 
is deep gratification over the stand 
which Bishop Quin has taken, and, 
knowing his wonderful Christian 
heart, there was no doubt that he 
would take any other. 
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‘Typical 


Theologi 


Time for 
By LESLIE G. ELMES 


F. STOUGH, SEWANEE 


J. AMO, SEABURY-W. 


Yj 


G. S. AVERY, E.T.S. 


—$—$————————— Composite drawing by ECnews’ staff artist Bob Powell, outlinin 


“typical” student, was put together from the accompan) 
dozen photographs of future clergymen at the Church’s semincy’ 


G. ANDERSON, BEX. 


S. RICE, C.D.S.P E. A. PENN, G.T.S. J. BERGER, P.D.S. H. HEISTAND, V.T.S. K. TRUEMAN, NASH. 
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on Sunday on Jan. 23 
rere the Need is Great 


LESS you have been hiding in 
sound-proof bomb shelter or 
donned the garb of a hermit 
staked out a claim in a tent far 
ed from civilization, the na- 
ide clamor for more and better 
ers in the public schools has 
1ed you somehow. Practically 
body knows by now at least one 
o phases of the problem. 
neerning another education 
em—that of providing adequate 
3 to care for operation costs at 
aries—it is hoped that an equal 
mess exists amongst communi- 
of the Episcopal Church. 
seek such funds, Theological 
ation Sunday was originated 
iteen years ago by alumni of 
ral Seminary in New York. 
then it has become an annual 
vance. 
though needs vary in the 
h’s seminaries—some requir- 
better housing facilities and 
’S new classrooms and library 
ions—it can be said that all of 
have call for funds over and 
= existing endowments and gifts 
re for operational costs. At one 
qary, for instance, one-third of 
unds used in its over-all budget 
from offerings made on Theo- 
il Education Sunday. At G.T.S., 
1 occupies a city block in lower 
lattan, over 200 young men are 
+ trained annually for the priest- 
or taking graduate work in 
ings constructed nearly 75 years 
and intended for half as many 
mts. 
cause of the increase in the 
yer of candidates for the priest- 
—added to the rise in cost of 
y—seminaries are depending 
and more on the offerings of 
logical Education Sunday to 
the gap between income and 
ises. (At many of the semi- 
is, there has been increased en- 
ent of married students, adding 
e problem of providing adequate 
ng.) 
date to remember—Jan. 23— 
logical Education Sunday, which 
; communicants in every parish 
mission the opportunity of con- 
ting to the development of the 
ch’s future priests. 
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Parish Fellowship 
And The House-Churech 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


N THE northern industrial Eng- 

land parish of St. Wilfrid’s at 
Halton, Leeds, new events are taking 
place which are attracting increas- 
ingly the attention of other Chris- 
tians likewise concerned with the 
problem of communication between 
the churched and the non-churched. 

Writing in the Brit- 
ish-published monthly - 
review, Theology, Dr. 
Robinson, the Dean of 
Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, has stated: “I 
shall not attempt to de- 
scribe what I saw at 
Halton, except to say 
that one found the 
Church living at a level 
at which she can sel- 
dom have lived since 
the days of the Acts. 
The breaking of Bread 
from house to house 
and the rediscovery of 
the ecclesia of God in 
all its fullness at base- 
ment level . . . these can be described 
only by sharing in them and by lis- 
tening to the unaffected testimony 
of men and women who owe to them 
their knowledge of Christ and a 
churchmanship vivid and articulate, 
often concealed from the wise and 
prudent.” 

Recently I spent six days in Hal- 
ton as guest of the Rev. E. W. South- 
cott, the vicar who has, during the 
past ten years, linked this parish 
of the Anglican communion signifi- 
cantly with that “movement through- 
out Christendom, a movement of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, to bring 
Christ’s wholeness and fullness to 
the world.’ The movement is evi- 
denced in essence, in microcosm, in 
the Zoe Movement in Greece, in the 
Iona Movement in Scotland, in the 
Liturgical Movement in France and 
elsewhere, in South India and in the 
Parish and People Movement in Eng- 
land, calling for the Parish Commun- 
ion, the Parish Meeting, the Chris- 
tian Cell and Baptism Reform. 


Malcolm Boyd 


In the parish of St. Wilfrid’s there 
has been developed an emphasis 
upon these very points called for by 
the Parish and People Movement. In- 
deed, Fr. Southcott is identified as 
the author of a short book concern- 
ing constructive thinking on Bap- 
tism, which has had a wide sale in 
America and which is 
entitled ‘Receive This 
Child.” However, the 
deepest significance of 
St. Wilfred’s and the 
work of Fr. Southcott 
and his associates is 
found in that develop- 
ment which is called the 
house-church. 

Fr. Southcott has 
written a book concern- 
ing the house-church 
and the theology under- 
lying it as well as the 
other activities going 
on at St. Wilfred’s 
which is still in manu- 
script form awaiting 
final revisions. The Rev. Sidney Ev- 
ans, Warden of King’s College, Lon- 
don, is among the few persons out- 
side the parish who have read it. He 
wrote Fr. Southcott, when he re- 
turned the manuscript to him: “We 
shall not now have to say to students, 
‘Read Michonneau.’ We shall say, 
‘Read this.’ ’’ While in Halton, it was 
my privilege to read the manuscript 
and, with Fr. Southcott’s permission, 
I shall quote directly from it in this 
and in a succeeding article concern- 
ing the work in St. Wilfred’s parish. 

“The Church is the great new 
thing breaking through, the new cre- 
ation; there it is, wherever two or 
three are gathered together in 
Christ’s Name to do this in remem- 
brance of Him, whether in prison cell, 
cathedral, at the kitchen table or the 
parish church,” Fr. Southcott writes 
in his book. “In the kitchen there is 
the Church. There the new creation 
is to take place. There the new Jeru- 
salem comes down out of heaven. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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By GERALD GIFFORD 


LL WHO read in advance about 
the site of the 58th General Con- 
vention of the Church in Honolulu 
next Fall will become familiar with 
the word Oahu. The Island of Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, was so named 
because the word “oahu” in Hawaiian 
means “gathering place,” and the 
early Polynesian fathers found it a 
good location for their “conventions.” 
Famous for its City of Honolulu, 
Waikiki, the Pali and Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu is the home of thousands of 
people who trace their ancestry from 
the East, Oceania, and the West, and 
on the island the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church is as different and 
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diverse as can be found anywhere in 
the Anglican Communion. 

At first glance many visitors will 
marvel at the beauty of many of 
Oahu’s church buildings, most of 
them built with your help since World 
War II. For example, in the town of 
Wahiawa, located in rural Oahu, is 
the lovely new edifice of St. Ste- 
phen’s-in-the-Fields. This building 
was made possible by a loan from the 
National Council, and the congrega- 
tion of this Mission is repaying this 
loan, as are all our churches which 
have incurred debts to meet expan- 
sion opportunities. Three-fourths of 
the population of this community are 
Buddhist and non-Christian in re- 
ligion. 

It is hard to visualize that in such 
a small land area we have such a 
diverse ministry among the Parishes 
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and Missions on Oahu. In the heart | 
of downtown Honolulu is Saint An- 
drew’s Cathedral where the urban] 
ministry is carried on through two 
congregations. These two congrega- 4 
tions, representing two traditions § 
of the Church, carry on their work @ 
of counseling, teaching, preaching J 
and administering the Sacraments # 
to transients and residents of this# 
growing metropolis at the crossroads 
of the Pacific. They face many of! 
the same problems of the Church in| 
any large city. | 

In many neighborhoods of the city) 
are parishes and missions composed( 
largely of people of similar racial 
backgrounds, such as Holy Trinity,/ 
and Good Samaritan (Japanese);) 
Saint Luke’s (Korean); and St.t 
Peter’s and St. Elizabeth’s (Chi- 
nese). Although these congregations! 
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have developed from various ethnic 
ackgrounds, they include “all sorts 
nd conditions” in their present and 
uture outreach to the thousands of 
on-Christians in Honolulu. 

In recent years there has been a 
ass migration to the suburbs, just 
Ss you have seen throughout the 
ainland. The Church of the Holy 
ativity, located in Aina Haina 
ortheast of Honolulu, now ministers 
o hundreds of suburbanites, includ- 
ng the newly elected mayor of Hono- 
ulu, Neal Blaisdell. The Mission was 
tarted a few years ago in an old 
airy barn and took its name from 
his beginning. 

To the north of Honolulu is the 
uburban community of Kailua where 
he fastest-growing section of Oahu 
as our youngest parish, St. Christo- 
her’s. From a mission founded in 
945, it is now one of the largest 
ongregations in the Islands. Many 
amilies from the Marine Air Wing 
t Kaneohe are among the congrega- 
ion of St. Christopher’s, Kailua. 

In the same migration away from 
the City, the Missions of St. Mat- 
hew’s, Calvary and Saint John’s-by- 
he-Sea have grown in numbers. The 
ongregation of Calvary Mission wor- 
hip in a school cafeteria. Plans are 
being made for the building of a 
hurch in the near future. St. Mat- 
hew’s has a Vicarage-Parish House, 
ut worships in an Army Chapel. 
Bishop Kennedy, a chaplain in 
World War II, has naturally taken a 
een interest in work among service 
ersonnel and their dependents. Only 
iin the last two years, however, since 
his appointment of the Rev. David 
Coughlin, a former student of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, to take charge 
of the work in the Pearl Harbor 
bate west of Honolulu, has it been 
possible to make substantial prog- 
ress. Mr. Coughlin cares for three 


congregations; St. Timothy’s at Aiea, | 


the Peninsula Community Church in 


Pearl City, and the Episcopal Chapel 
of Pearl Harbor, serving families in 
Navy Housing Area 3. He also an- 
ticipates work among Army families 
at Ft. Shafter and the Hickam Air 
Base. 

Located a few steps away from the 
Cathedral is the Army-Navy Center. 
Thousands of service men and women 
have enjoyed the gracious hospitality 
of the Center during the past decade, 
including the author of this article. 
Many servicemen and women find 
“a home away from home’ in the 
Young Adult Groups of the Cathedral 
and Saint Stephan’s, Wahiawa. (The 
25th Division recently returned from 
Korea, is now stationed at Schofield 
Barracks, Wahiawa). 

The Episcopal Church on Oahu 
carries out its educational advance 
through many parochial day schools. 
The Saint Andrew’s Priory School 
for Girls numbers five-hundred stu- 
dents and is under the Sisters of the 
Community of the Transfiguration. 
Iolani School (where General Con- 


arly Polynesians found Pacific isle suitable for their 


‘conventions’. That’s how ’55 Triennial site got its name 
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vention will meet) enrolls over 850 
boys. The expanding college work 
program is now centered in the new 
Canterbury House at the University 
of Hawaii. Cluett House, a home for 
thirty business and professional 
young women, is adjacent to the Ca- 
thedral in downtown Honolulu. 

Along the northwestern shore of 
Oahu, the beautiful Conference Cen- 
ter at Mokuleia provides the youth of 
the Missionary District with a place 
for camps, conferences and retreats. 
The Conference Center is in use 
every month of the year by the par- 
ishes and missions of Oahu. 

Oahu, “‘gathering place,” is an is- 
land of diverse spiritual work for 
Our Lord, whether it be established 
parishes like the Cathedral or Saint 
Clement’s, or missions like Saint 
Mary’s, Saint Mark’s or Epiphany. 
We await your coming to this gather- 
ing place knowing that your presence 
will witness to Our Lord on an island 
still populated by thousands outside 
the flock of Christ. END 


Youth and music, two symbols of Oahu, combine to spell good fellowship. 
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Henry II in court scene in ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ by T. S. Eliot. 


AVING roughly classified our 

Christian plays, we are in a 
better position to consider how we 
can best use and produce them. 

Now it should be fairly clear from 
what we have said that the key to 
the understanding of all Christian 
drama whatsoever is to be found in 
any understanding of the Myth. 
Nearly all the charges of obscurity 
brought against the modern Morality 
(insofar as they are not justified by 
wilfully obscure, or clumsy writing) 
rest upon ignorance of the Christian 
assumptions, and that ignorance rests 
upon ignorance of the Myth. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly how deep 
that ignorance goes. Mediaeval peo- 
ple could not have conceived of such 
ignorance as surrounds us in Eng- 
land today. 

We are living in a heathen country 
—in some ways it is worse than a 
heathen country, because for the 
most pare we have to deal with peo- 
ple who do not bring virgin minds 
to the Christian story, but minds 
filled with totally false conceptions. 
I have been told of a person who 
found A Sleep of Prisoners wholly 
unintelligible because he had never 
heard of Cain and Abel, never heard 
of Abraham and Isaac, never heard 
of David and Absalom, and had only 
a dim recollection of having once 
come across the names of Shadrach, 
Meshec and Abednego. 

I know of a woman in the National 
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Gallery who was looking at Titian’s 
“Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen,” and was heard to say to her 
companion: “I like that picture—of 
course, I don’t know the story.’ The 
state of such people is the more gra- 
cious—they could be told the story, 
and it might come to them with the 
freshness of revelation. 

Much more difficult is the case of 
those who know the story without 
dogma, and whose understanding is 
clouded by a mass of abominable su- 
perstitions. They do not know what 
is meant by redemption or atone- 
ment; they have only the crudest and 
most distorted notions about vicari- 
ous suffering and substituted love; 
their ideas of what is meant by heay- 
en or hell or eternity are of a child- 
ish materialism that would have 
shocked St. Augustine in the Fourth 
Century; not only do they repudiate 
the idea of sin—they simply do not 
know what Christians mean by the 
word; and their moral code has in 
many cases departed so far from 
Christian standards that any solu- 
tion of a moral problem based on 
Christian assumptions is merely un- 
intelligible to them. 

Within my lifetime, for instance, 
it has become possible to distinguish 
Christians from non-Christians sim- 
ply by the the attitude they take to 
such virtues as Humility, Patience, 
Reverence and Joy —for the most 
part they take them to be vices, 


standing in the way of the qualities 
of Leadership, Progress, Envy 
(which they call Equality) and Re- 
bellion, which they have been taught 
to admire. 


Consequently, the Christian Mo- © 


rality is extremely difficult for them, 


although, if it is interestingly writ- | 
ten, they may be intrigued by it and 
stimulated to discussion — particu- - 


larly if it is presented in a modern 


idiom. The Miracle has certain ad- ° 
vantages, because the use of super- ‘ 
natural characters makes it easier ' 
to state explicitly the relation of the 
human problem to the Myth—a chor- 4 
us or an interpreter is provided. Its || 
disadvantage is that the very use of ° 
the supernatural (angels, demons, , 
saints and the like) make it easier ° 
to dismiss the whole thing into the : 
regions of the picturesque and the: 


remote, though, even so, the neces- 
sary idea may be insensibly planted 
in the mind. 


The Mystery—the direct presen- 
tation of the Myth on which all else} 
depends— is the thing which pre-| 
sents (at this time and in England) }| 
the greatest practical difficulties; but | 
it is probably the most essential of | 
all. People will not go to Church, they ) 
will not read the Bible, they will not! 
listen to sermons—but they will flock \ 
in thousands to see the great Mys-} 
tery Cycle at York; and they will! 


turn on the radio, or even proceed 


to St. John’s, Waterloo Road, to lis-} 
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D PLAYS 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


‘The sounder the doctrine the better the play’ 
is advice offered by religious drama authority 
to correct ‘false conceptions’ of Christianity 


ten to The Man Born to be King. 

All these considerations very much 
affect the practical problem of wheth- 
er and how the Church is to make 
use of Christian drama. At present, 
there has not, perhaps, been quite 
enough consecutive and orderly 
thought given to the problem. Pro- 
ductions are put on rather at ran- 
dom, without a program and with- 
out enough calculation of the end in 
view. It should, I think, be considered 
how much of any effort of this kind 
is directed to the evangelizing of the 
heathen, and how much to the con- 
firming the faith of Christians them- 
selves, and helping them to realize 
ithe implications and the belief which 
‘they profess. 

What sort of play—Mystery, Mira- 
cle, or Mortality—is most suitable to 
‘the desired end? What balance should 
be maintained between ‘“‘telling the 
story” and coping with problems of 
human conduct in the light of that 
‘story? How can one plan a develop- 
‘ing program, in which each item 
‘combines with the rest to make up 
‘a complete and persuasive picture 
‘and present a satisfactory Christian 
interpretation of life? 

- First, as to the choice of play. It 
is impossible to establish an Index 
Expurgatorius; and it is extremely 
important that the Church should be 
ready to embrace an elastic and im- 
aginative theological outlook. We do 
not want a narrow and conventional 
bigotry, such as afflicted the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation on the Conti- 
nent, with the result that Dante was 


Scene in one of ‘York Cycle of 
Mystery Plays’ is enacted 
with bombed cathedral 

as a backdrop 
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reproved and banished to oblivion 
and forced to re-write the Jerusa- 
lemae Liberata. But I do think the 
Church should see to it that the plays 
which she sponsors and recommends 
should be based on a solid founda- 
tion of doctrine. They may be ex- 
ploratory: they should not be openly 
heretical. They should not, for in- 
stance, fix firmly in people’s minds 
an Adoptionist Christology; or wan- 
der away into a vague Ghosticism; 
or reduce Christian morality to a 
mere sentimental kindliness of dispo- 
sition without reference to judg- 
ment or to the nature of Divine 
Love. 

To those who find this a hard say- 
ing, I would say for their consolation 
that experience usually shows that 
the sounder the doctrine the better 
the play. Washy sentiments and lop- 
sided theology issue in washy and 
lop-sided dramatic action. But we 
must also remember this: that a 
thing shown in action affects the im- 
agination and sticks in the mind 


more insistently than any amount of 
verbal instruction or argument. 

That is the whole case for religious 
drama—and also the whole case 
against bad religious drama. You 
may preach yourself blue in the face 
about distinction between the Divine 
Personality and the Human Nature 
“of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting”? without achieving the 
conviction produced by one vivid and 
dramatic moment in a Mystery-Play; 
and similarly, if one of the wrong 
conception has been vividly and dra- 
matically imprinted on the imagina- 
tion, you will have hard work to 
preach it out again. Let me give you 
an instance in point. 

In the York Mysteries, the pro- 
ducer (Martin Browne, of all people) 
fell down dogmatically, and therefore 
also dramatically, on the Harrowing 
of Hell. After the Deposition and 
Burial, Hell-mouth was lit up to show 
Adam and Eve and the Patriarchs in 
Limbo. The door of the Sepulchre 
was then opened (as though to per- 
mit the passage of a material body), 
and Christ appeared in His grave- 
clothes with a cross-staff, crying in 
a great voice the “‘Attollite portas.” 
He then crossed the stage in full 
view of the audience, and, after an 
encounter with the Devils in mid- 
stage, called the Patriarchs out to 
Him, and sent them up into Heaven 
in the care of St. Michael. He then 
returned to the Sepulchre, leaving 
the door open; and emerged shortly 
afterwards, in a different costume 
but by the same door, for the Resur- 
rection. 

Now this was highly unsatisfac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


Perfectionism: 


A Problem 


It is a ‘cruel thing’ to expect of another person 


HIS week a letter from the 

Younger Generation leads us into 
the very important topic of Perfec- 
tionism. Have you noticed that mod- 
ern people seem to use the term in 
two ways? On the one hand, some 
think they are paying you a great 
compliment by saying, “You can’t 
help it, you are a perfectionist.” It 
is intended to imply that you are un- 
usually idealistic and sensitive (like 
those who cannot use ordinary soap 
or sleep on ordinary mattresses). 
There is a second group who, when 
giving you that connotation, are re- 
proving you. They see perfectionism 
as a way to tragedy, and distinctly 
un-Christian. How do you define this 
word? 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 
‘ My problem is that I am always 
getting disillusioned. I really need 
somebody I can look up to, or admire, 
but when I think I’ve found that 
person I see some little fault and 
then I am dreadfully disappointed. 
This happened with favorite grown- 
ups, and with friends, when I was 
a child—also with teachers. Now I 
am in college and it still happens. I 
have had several boy friends in 
whom I have been interested, but I 
always see some flaw. Once I was 
engaged, but I broke it off for the 
same reason. I am very discouraged 
and suppose I must be a perfection- 
ist. Am I just made that way? 

J. (Senior in College) 


DEAR J. 

If a perfectionist is a person who 
believes that moral, social or reli- 
gious perfection can be attained in 
this life, then he is not accepting the 
Christian view of man. 

Consider the Biblical point of view 
for a moment and notice that it is, 
as always, a practical and realistic 
one. Through it a Christian learns 
not to expect perfection in this life. 
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He knows that man has a tendency 
to be selfish, that he is a rebel who 
wants to be a little god in his own 
right, instead of acknowledging his 
dependence on God. If he faces this 
honestly, he will not be surprised at 
human weakness and sin, either in 
himself or in others. He may be dis- 
couraged, but he will take heart and 
go on fighting against evil because 
he knows he is a forgiven sinner, 
and that God’s grace is available to 
help him to do better. He is not try- 
ing to save himself. 

Now the secular point of view is 
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exactly the opposite: it maintains 
that given enough time, there is no 
limit to the heights man will attain 
in this world, provided that a better 
standard of living, education and 
government have their chance. It 
puts him in the frightful position of 
having to save himself. j 

If you can see that a Christian 
cannot expect perfection in this 
world, either in himself or others, 
does that begin to help you to change 
your outlook? It means that if we 
try to enthrone another human be- 
ing, instead of God, we are doomed 
to disappointment. Actually, it is a 
very cruel thing to do to another 
person; because our love for him is 
on a false basis, we are expecting 
the impossible of him. Sooner or 
later the throne will collapse. By then 
that person may have become de- 
pendent on your affection, and you 
will both be hurt. Some people, in 
love, friendship, marriage and other 
relationships have made both their 
own lives and those around them | 
miserable by looking for Absolute 
Perfection on a human level. It can 
be found only in God. 

Because of God’s love for us, which | 
because of our need for Him accepts 
us in spite of our sins, a Christian | 
may with God’s help learn to accept | 
both himself and others as children | 
of God. Christian love makes it pos- | 
sible for us to face imperfection with- | 
out despair. 

As you come to understand this, I 
think you will find it easier to accept 
people as they are and yet love them | 
in such a way that they can become 
greater beings. We all have a tend- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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GrWX\HE Heart of the Matter,” the 

excellent British film made from 
Graham Greene’s novel, illustrates 
some of the problems of a serious 
motion picture with a religious 
theme. The hero of the picture is a 
good man, an English civil servant 
in Sierra Leone in West Africa, who 
commits adultery with a young ref- 
ugee from World War II. So far 
there is nothing that sets the film 
off from others which treat such a 
‘subject; but the heart of the matter, 
in this case, is inextricably bound up 
‘with the fact that Scobie, the hero, 
is a Roman Catholic. 

In order to understand the partic- 
ular drama of Scobie’s case we have 
‘to know a good deal about Roman 
\Catholicism. But the same character- 
istics which make Roman Catholic 
faith especially amenable to drama- 
tization also make its serious dra- 
matic products more difficult for an 
uninitiated non-Catholic audience to 
understand. The precise and authori- 
tative definition of sins and means 
of grace, and the objective operation 
of the whole system, make for dra- 
‘matic possibilities which the more 
‘subjective and imprecise non-sacra- 
‘mental churches cannot duplicate. 
But such authority, precision and 
objectivity also make for an elaborate 
and technical system upon the un- 
‘derstanding of which the drama de- 
pends, and very few non-Catholics 
have such an understanding. In “The 
‘Heart of the Matter” the central 
questions come to be whether or not 
Scobie will receive communion with 
his sin still unconfessed, and thus be 
damned; and then with what finality 
we are to understand this damnation; 
and then whether or not the suicide 
he contemplates is an “unforgivable 
sin.” We need to know about the de- 
grees of sins—at least what the 
standing of adultery and suicide is 
—and we need to know whether or 
not confession must be made to the 
priest (the movie suggests that it 
doesn’t have to be)—and we need to 
know about the possibilities of some 
perfect contrition at the moment of 
death overcoming all one’s sins. I 
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eart of the Matter 


Critic Visions Film Message Escaping Audience 


must admit that I, for one, do not 
know enough of technical Catholic- 
ism to be sure just what happens in 
“The Heart of the Matter,’ even 
though the movie leaves out some of 
the moré difficult parts of the book, 
and makes an effort to be clearer 
about other parts, especially the 
ending. 

The uneasy unfamiliarity which I 
feel in the presence of such Catholic 
language and ideas must be felt by 
a secular audience in the presence of 


Novelist Graham Green 


any religious language and ideas at 
all; and that’s a chief problem of 
serious religion in the movies: one 
cannot assume any awareness in the 
audience of the real meaning of re- 
ligious categories. The usual solu- 
tion in the “religious’’ movies of 
Hollywood, to reduce religion to a 
banal and simplicistic level which the 
audience can painlessly understand, 
is obviously a bad one. The effort of 
artists like Mr. Greene and his asso- 
ciates to take profound religious 
problems and present them intelli- 
gently to the general movie audience, 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


is infinitely preferable. But the ef- 
fort has its hazards. 

It is not just the externals of Ca- 
tholicism which are difficult in “The 
Heart of the Matter,” but also the 
underlying meaning of the story. 
Scobie’s fault, apparently, is that he 
is oversupplied with pity; he cannot 
let anyone suffer through his acts; 
he damns himself, rather than either 
hurt his wife, by letting her know 
what he has done, or hurt the young 
refugee woman by leaving her. Also, 
he loves them both. Perhaps the 
meaning of the story here is that 
it is wrong to pity so much that one 
cannot leave others in God’s care. 
But Scobie, the too compassionate, 
is saved despite his sins, as the final 
scene of the film makes clear. It is 
good to learn that the Grace of God 
is not finally limited by the defini- 
tions of the Catholic sacramental 
system; a Protestant might wonder 
why they didn’t think of this a bit 
earlier, before Scobie was brought 
to the point of suicide. 

Mr. Greene is the writer of some 
of the best films ever made, including 
especially “The Fallen Idol’ and ‘‘The 
Third Man.” Both of them had real 
religious meaning, though that mean- 
ing was not set in the explicit re- 
ligious terms which prevail in “The 
Heart of the Matter.” To judge Mr. 
Greene’s recent product by his own 
high standard, “The Heart of the 
Matter” is not up to these previous 
films. It is outstanding in many 
ways; Trevor Howard’s portrayal of 
Seobie is excellent; the African mu- 
sical background, reminiscent of that 
South African film, ““The Magic Gar- 
den,” is wonderful; the shots of 
African faces, recalling those of Pa- 
cific Islanders in ‘Outcast of the Is- 
lands,” are fine (much of the picture 
was filmed in Sierra Leone); there 
are very good scenes, including some 
funny ones like Scobie’s faking an 
adventure story out of a religious 
book, when reading to a sick boy. 
It’s an outstanding film, and I urge 
you to see it. What may escape an 
audience, however, is just—well— 
the heart of the matter. END 
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The celebrated author of Letters 
to Young Churches here re-creates 
those days when God became man 
and dwelt on earth as Jesus Christ. 

In this vivid picture we see him, 


who was both man and God. We 


understand more clearly his 3 weather. West- Faith and Freedom. Barbara Ward. mains only to add 
ings, and hear once more his simple, minster Press. Norton. $3.75. that both these 

tng « » My Several Worlds. Pearl S, Buck, ‘at Po | 
compelling appeal, “Follow me. 386 pp. $5.00. Tehn Diy. $5.00. ih additions to the 


For all who seek deeper under- 
standing of Jesus’ unequivocal 
words: “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” A book you'll read 
and long remember. $1 


LESLIE BADHAM 


Rector of the parish of Peppard, 
Oxfordshire, England 


These seven meditations assure us 
once again that the Seven Last Words 
are a message of confidence and 
promise to us here and now. 

Dr. Badham shows that the cross 
was Christ’s “finest pulpit” and that 
on it he lived out the sublime phil- 
osophy he had taught throughout his 
ministry. 

The scene at the cross is radiant 
with the wonder and mystery of 
divine love ... and we realize more 
fully why Christ died as he did. A 
book of inspiration for Lent—and 
throughout the year. $1 
at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


J. E.L. Oulton and Henry Chadwick. 


the amazing intellectual organizing 


Westminster 
POSS ee On Pe 
$5.00. 


> Aquinas on Na- 
ture and Grace. 
Ed. by A. M. Fuir- 


Alexandrian 
Christianity is 
represented by 
it’s two great Fa- 
thers, Clement 
and Origen. The 
two long selec- 
tions from Clem- 
ent are “On Mar- 
riage” and “On 
Spiritual Perfec- 


INA 
RECOMMENDED READING 


An Almanac of Liberty. William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday. $5.50. 

God’s Secret Armies. Joseph Johnston. 
Putnam, $3.75. 


The Invisible Writing. Arthur Koest- 
ler. Macmillan. $5.00. 

Walking on Borrowed Land. William 
A. Owens. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
The Third Revolution. Karl Stern. 

Harcourt. $4.00. 
Abraham Lincoln. Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court. $7.50. 

Signs and Symbols in Christian Art. 
George Ferguson. Oxford. $10.00. 
Jesus and His Times. Daniel-Rops. 

Dutton. $5.00. 
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power that Aquin- 
as brought to the- 
ology as the ve- 
hicle of his spirit- 
ual insights. This 
is a compelling 
volume. It re- 


series have the 
usual splendid, 
helpful Introduc- 
tions. 

As a separate 
volume having 
some things in 
in common with 
the Christian 
Classics we have 
a new Modern 


tion.”’ The former 


Marcionite heresy, Clement attempts 
“to give a positive evaluation of 
marriage as the creation of a bene- 
ficent Creator,” while at the same 
time he personally holds, with Paul, 
the feeling that somehow it is best 
avoided. 

The great Origen is first repre- 
sented in the remarkable treatise 
“On Prayer” which includes a 
lengthy exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Extensive editorial and in- 
terpretive comments accompany the 
text. Then follows his “Exhortation 
to Martyrdom,” and “The Dialogue 
of Origen with Heraclides and the 
Bishops with him concerning the 
Father and the Son and the Soul.” 

The volume of Aquinas consists, 
of course, of selections from the 
Summa Theologica on the themes of 
Nature and Grace, the translation 
being made by Dr. Fairweather for 


Library Giant. 


reformers and a group of a half-dozen 
Anabaptists. Its range is a little 
broad for a “reformation” book in 
the ordinary sense, including as it 
does, John Woolman, Cotton Mather, 
Fox, Wesley and Roger Williams, 


along with Knox, Calvin, Melancthon, 


Luther, Huss and Wycliffe. Dr. Fos- 


dick has provided excellent and copi- | 


ous biographical material and com- 


mentary to accompany the text. A | 


worthwhile, useful volume—histori- 
cally, I think, more than theologi- 
cally. 


» An Almanac of Liberty. By Wil- | 


liam O. Douglas. Doubleday. 409 pp. 
$5.50. 


Here is a book to be recommended | 


heartily. It’s especially suited to be 
kept beside your easy chair or bed, 


for it is not a book of continuity, but || 
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WHEN of these is especially interesting in ' : 

its detailed (and. obviously per- ™ Great Voices of the Reformation. 

O plexed) examination of the many di- Hd. by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

GOD verse trends and currents of opinion Modern Library. 546 pp. $2.45. 

on the Christian status of marriage : ; : 
WAS and the theology of sexual relations. A fine bargain, for one thing, this 

In combatting such extremes as the contains substantial selections from 
MAN utter revulsion against sex in the the writings of fifteen of the great 
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storehouse in which either hours 
4 minutes can be spent with fasci- 
ation and profit. 

Justice Douglas has created his 
Imanac over a period of many years. 
Since American freedom is its dom- 
nant theme, he begins his year with 
uly 4. It is a “daybook of land- 
arks in liberty in which the great 
ovements towards political, social, 
celigious and legal liberty are traced 
so their sources.” 

No item fills more than a single 
age. Many, even most, are topical, 
ut never is such an item left un- 
related to some basic historical prin- 
iple. Jumping about at random you 
ill find him discussing the fifth 
amendment, the patent law and in- 
entions, witchcraft, the Bill of 
Rights, informers, the trial of Anne 
utchinson, excessive bail, the case 
of Annie Lee Moss, double jeopardy, 
and so forth. All the items are in- 
ormal and humanly interesting, 
yhatever abstract ideas may be in- 
olved in them. He often draws con- 
lusions, as in the case of witchcraft 
e see that there are dangers to 
liberty whenever accusation becomes 
sufficient to condemn, and whenever 
there are short cuts for the processes 
of law. 

An Almanac of Liberty is a book 

I wish could represent the United 
States behind the iron curtains. 

Which brings us by association of 
ideas to— 


> God’s Secret Armies. By Joseph 
Johnston. Putnam. 268 pp. $3.75. 


It is Mr. Johnston’s thesis, on evi- 
dence and under auspices that are 
persuasive, that the Soviet Union 
‘and some of its satellites do contain 
active resistance movements, mem- 
‘bers of which in some cases have in- 
filtrated high places. Furthermore, 
‘this underground is portrayed as 
primarily religious in its dedication, 
involving Christians, both Catholic 
and Protestant, and also Moslems 
and Jews, having with us a common 
religious irreconcilability with Com- 
munism. 

I suggest that you let Mr. Johns- 
ton tell his own story to you. It is 
an exciting and conspiratorial tale. 
It is heartening, but since it is not 
in the reader’s power to check and 
verify, I would caution against an 
over-optimism based upon the activi- 
ties reported. But if only a small 
part of what is here suggested is 
actually working in this manner, it 
would be a promising thing for free- 
dom. END 

Mr. Fuller’s reviews selected for 
reading during Lent will appear in 
our Feb. 20 issue. 
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With the March-April issue, The Upper Room reaches its Twentieth Anni- 
versary. Its amazing circulation of 3,000,000 copies per issue is a phe- 
nomenal record among religious. periodicals. Published in 29 separate 
editions and 24 different languages and Braille, its world-wide popularity 
as a daily devotional guide is evidence of the outstanding devotional content 
of each issue. Its contributors represent a cross section of the Christian 
religion today, and it is not surprising that the combined work of such 
writers should meet an unprecedented demand among Protestants of all 
faiths .. . that all over the world, Christians lift their hearts in daily devo- 
tions through its inspiration, use it for family worship . . . that 65,000 
churches supply it regularly to their congregations. 


For Lenten Devotions 


The weeks that lead to Easter accent the need for Bible reading, prayer, 
and daily devotions in order to attain the full spiritual refreshment and 
inspiration of this holy season. 


For individual and family worship during Lent, The Upper Room affords 
a means of sharing the same pre-Easter meditations, prayers and Scripture 
with millions of other Christians around the world. Use it daily! 


And at Easter time, a year’s subscription to The Upper Room makes a 
thoughtful gift for loved ones, friends and acquaintances. Just send us 
your list, with 50 cents for each name, and each will receive The Upper 
Room for one year (six bi-monthly issues) and a gift card in your name. 


In bulk orders, 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. Special air mail edition for youth and 
for men and women in service, same price. Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
29 Editions — 25 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


AMAZING RECORD 
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—THE PARISH FELLOWSHIP AND THE HOUSE-CHURCH 


Both Word and Sacrament share emphasis in ‘House-Church’ worship 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


There the Word becomes Flesh. There 
is Pentecost. There is the call to holi- 
ness, to wholeness. If the only church 
in the diocese were the cathedral, 
there would be large tracts of the 
parish untouched. The call to holiness 
is a call to all men. The diocese needs 
the parish church and the parish 
church needs the house-church.” 

Some people say the “proper’’ place 
for Communion is the parish church. 
This question is often put to Fr. 
Southcott. 

“There is a sense in which that is 
true,” he writes. “If we do not find 
Him somewhere we shall not find 
Him everywhere. But there is a dan- 
ger which we see if we substitute 
‘Christ’ for ‘Communion’: then the 
criticism would sound like this... 
‘the right place for Christ is the 
church building, yes and keep Him 
there, don’t let Him interfere with 
home life, work life, political life, 
recreation, keep Him out of this 
world, keep Him away from the real 
world in which we spend most of our 
time.’ But Christ must come into it 
all. He must interfere. It is only ‘in- 
terference’ because we are blind, be- 
cause we are sinners. He wants to 
gather into one all things. This is 
coming home in Halton through the 
house-church.” 

In one day in Halton I attended 
three house celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. The first was at 6 a. m. 
There were eight of us in the living- 
room of that very small home in the 
Halton Moor Estate, a slum clearance 
housing area. It was still dark out- 
side; the lights of the house broke 
through the cold and blackness out- 
side and testified to the gathering of 
Christians within for the breaking 
of bread together. The kitchen table 
was set up in the living-room, before 
the fireplace which burned coal. Used 
candles from the altar at the parish 
church were placed upon the table 
which became the altar. Home-made 
bread . . . the same bread which the 
family had used for tea the night 
before . . . was used in the service. 
The Bible and the last evening’s 
newspaper were close together; as 
Fr. Southcott notes in his book, of 
another house-church occasion, “be- 
fore the evening was out they would 
be in the same conversation, too.” 

Using the 1662 Prayer Book servy- 
ice, without the Creed and Gloria, 
the Rev. Ellis Slack, an associate of 
Fr. Southcott, celebrated, wearing 


30 


surplice and stole. As always in the 
parish church of St. Wilfred’s, all the 
assembled congregation said together 
in the house-church the Collect for 
Purity, the Prayer of Humble Access 
and the Prayer of Oblation. 

The Bishop of Ripon, virtually in- 
terested in the frontier work going 


beginning in 
Our next issue 


A FOUR PART SERIES 
DEALING WITH THE PROPOSED 


REVISION 


OF THE 


LITURGY 


The first article is by 
J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


The second article is b 
CYRIL RICHARDSON 


The third article is by 
BERNARD WIGAN 


With a fourth article by 
MASSEY SHEPHERD 


Replying to the first three articles 
which objectively criticize the pro- 
posed revisions 


REMEMBER — When General Conven- 
tion meets this coming September, the 
Church will either approve or reject pro- 
posed revisions, the most important of 
which are those dealing with the Eucha- 
rist. Every Churchman as well as the clergy 
should know and understand the proposed 
changes. 


Don’t Miss This Series! 


on in this parish, follows its activ- 
ities with his close attention and has 
specifically granted his approval to 
the changes and new developments 
of all kinds which mark St. Wilfred’s. 

The house-church, Fr. Southecott 
Says, is in a sense the development 
of Wesley’s and Methodism’s point 
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. centered in the Holy Eucharist | 
... and firmly planted in the parish | 
church. sd 

On that same morning, at 9:15, I| 
attended a house celebration in the: 
home of an elderly couple who had} 
been confirmed by the Bishop in their ¢ 
home. The gentleman of the house § 


has not been able to live a life out- 


side of his home, due to illness, for 
the past seven years. Three people: 
came from outside the house for this § 
service. The final house Eucharist of f 


that day was in the evening at 9:30, 


in yet another house on the housing } 
estate. Eleven were present to take: 
part. It was a house in which the: 


mother and daughter had been con- 


firmed, but the father, the head of f 
the household, had not yet reached i 
a stage of committment to Christ and 
to His Church. This group of the: 


faithful gathered in his living-room 

to bear witness to their faith. 
“...and so that we may fully show 

Christ and not just our own faith or 


cleverness we take the Communion 1 


with us,” Fr. Southcott writes in his 
book, “the showing forth of the 
Lord’s death till He come, the char- 
acteristic activity of Christians to- 


gether, the divinely ordered act of! 
worship, the telling out of the mighty 7 


acts of God; we have the Communion 
in the midst of the meeting.” 

The Church, beginning to feel the 
impact of the work at St. Wilfrid’s, 


is commencing to analyze it and toi 


weigh its probably long-range im- 
plications. Writing in the Church 


Teaching Quarterly, an Anglican re- - 


view of Religious Education pub- 


lished in Great Britain, the Rev. Ca- - 
non J. R. Lumb stated, in the Mich- - 


aelmas issue of 1952: 


“The Christian Church which glor- - 
ies, and must glory, in the loveliness : 
of cathedral, village chapel and par- + 
ish church, has always had a concur- 4 
rent life which is quite independent / 
of what may be termed the temple- 4 


idea. Its first Beth-el, or house of 


God, is just a stone in an open field l 
from which proceeds the angelic traf- -) 
fic; for forty years the story of the }/ 


people of God is that of a “church” 


in the wilderness. The Christian Eu- + 
charist begins in a private house, it | 
is continued after the Pentecostal || 
mission “at home” (kat’ oikon), St. || 
Paul offers it in the upper chamber }| 
at Troas, the houses of Chloe and 
Stephanas have been centres of his 


work. 


“The house-technique, of course, | 
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PINKING SHEARS 


yr money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
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viduals may register or vacancies secure 
names by writing 


The Church Register, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 
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implies small numbers, but that will 
not deter those who have learned 
the lesson of Gideon (Jg. vii, 4) or 
the warning against ecclesiastical 
arithmetic in II Sam. xxiv, 10. The 
“house” may indeed be what has long 
been sought under the name of the 
“cell”. . . a term too ideological, bio- 
logical, penal, or monastic to make a 
good label. If we can gather groups 
of resistance and loyalty in the hin- 
terlands of apathy, whether in the 
village or the city, the day may come 
when we can unite them to march 
forward together. Whether we can 
do this seems to depend a good deal 
on whether, in a “day of small 
things,” we can work out the ‘small’ 
technique. We have given a fair trial 
to “mass” techniques, and the results 
have often been unaccountably dis- 
appointing, despite all the spiritual 
impulse and imagination that have 
been behind them. If, as some may 
think, we have not at the moment the 
resources sufficent to influence great- 
ly the nation or the community, may 
it not be worthwhile to consider the 
“domestic” technique, in the hope 
that it will lead to bigger things?” 

The house-church grew out of the 
Parish Meeting. Fr. Southcott states 
a firm dictum: ‘‘We must take people 
from where they are to where they 
ought to be, not from where they are 
not to where they don’t want to be!” 
A Stage Further 

The Parish Meeting now takes 
place once each month and all mem- 
bers of the active congregation of 
St. Wilfrid’s are expected to attend. 
One thing that is far more clearly 
understood by the average church- 
goer in England than in America is 
the difference between the “‘congre- 
gation,” which worships in the par- 
ish church, and the “parish” which 
comprises all the people within the 
territorial context of the parish 
church. 

At the Parish Meeting almost any 
kind of subject may be discussed. 

“The ‘Amen’ in church is carried 
a stage further,’ Fr. Southcott ex- 
plains, ‘and as a worshipping com- 
munity we meet face to face to think 
and talk ...and plan... about our 
family life in Christ. Nothing is 
barred which is a family concern... 
baptism and citizenship . . . science 
and prayer ... politics and wor- 
Shipea aes, 

Out of the Parish Meeting (which, 
in turn, surely developed out of the 
developed meaning of the Parish 
Communion), there came to be felt 
a need among the members of the 
congregation ‘to know one another 
better,” as a woman parishoner told 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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their friends a really 
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I feel like the Devil today | 


me. “It somehow began in the aware- 
ness that the church needs to be 
more than a one-day-a-week affair,” 
she said. This might be described as 
an actual experience of what has 
been stated on paper, that “the altar 
of the church must be connected or 
reconnected.” 

There are now three kinds of 
house-church at St. Wilfrid’s. One, 
the intensive house-church, is for 
members who are inside the worship- 
ping fellowship. Often the intensive 
house-church takes the form of an 
evening meeting-discussion of some 
of these within the fellowship... 
and this is followed in the morning 
by a 6 a. m. house-celebration of the 
Holy Communion. The intensive 
house-church is rooted in fellowship, 
in a sharing of Christ by and with 
others of the worshipping commu- 
nity, meeting together in dispersion. 

The second kind of house-church 
is the extensive. (The third, the in- 
terdenominational house-church, I 
shall discuss in my second article 
about this parish). In the extensive 
house-church, communicants meet to- 
gether in the homes of those outside 
the worshipping fellowship. 

Fr. Southcott writes in his book, 
“As members of the Body of Christ, 
we are called into a Holy Community, 
a community constantly being called 
out of the world and constantly sent 
back into the world. It is a redeemed 
and redeeming community.” 

The extensive house-church meet- 
ing is held, for example, in the homes 
of lapsed baptized and lapsed commu- 
nicants, in the homes of non-Chris- 
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tians, in the homes of families of 
couples about to be married. 

There is always a celebration of 
the Holy Communion in the extensive 
house-church. On the subject of house 
celebrations, Fr. Southcott quotes 
Dom Gregory Dix’s statement: “So 
little do we remember today that the 
action of the Eucharist is always, at 
every level, the Christian community 
celebrating through the priest, and 
not the priest celebrating for the 
congregation.” 

Always, in St. Wilfrid’s whether 
in the parish church or in the house- - 
church, the assembled congregation 
receives both Word and Sacrament. 
The sermons ... in an early parish 
service of Holy Communion, for ex- 
ample... often last for only three or 
four minutes. 

Fr. Southcott stresses the fact that 
the house meeting and celebration is # 
not seen primarily as an evangelistic 7 
technique, but as a necessary experi- | 
ence of the Church. Indeed, in his 5 
book “Receive This Child,’ he had | 
written: “I am quite certain that the ? 
key to Evangelism is to be found in | 
Baptism.” 

Now, in his new book, he writes: : 
AGE the Christmas message means} 
anything it means God coming down 
and God stretching out to touch us§ 
where we are; and there is nowhere 
our Lord wouldn’t go that our Lord 
in the Holy Communion wouldn’t go. 
So, let us take the Eucharist back \) 
into life, let us build up the Church 
in the house...” 

(This is the es of two articles 

on this subject by Mr. Boyd). — 


MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


“GIVING” 


The campaign 
has ended. The 
frightening 
goal has been 
achieved. Indi- 
viduals have 
given tremen- 
dous sums from 
the resources of 
tremendous incomes, and the Church 
is grateful; so grateful that their 
names will be enscribed in a golden 

| book. To be sure, they would not ask 

| this recognition; this discovery that 

| their left hand has learned what their 
“Right hand doeth.” 

Yet every priest who knows his 
people is painfully aware that the 

; names of the greatest givers will 
never be written elsewhere than in 
the ‘Book of Life’. Some have given 

' checks which represent sums of 
money far beyond their means and 


BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


without the reward of tax reductions. 
But it is not of these noble believers 
of whom we speak; nor even of those 
brave ones who gave up their vaca- 
tions that they might meet their 
pledges for Christ’s sake. We think 
now of the givers of even greater 
gifts. 

Mary, miserably pensioned and al- 
Ways in pain, gives four and even six 
hours of each day working a difficult 
duty for her parish church .. . and 
none but the rector knows either of 
her labor or her state. John, a sur- 
geon of national fame, spends his 
skills and his strength for five hours 
each week day in careful treatment of 
the needy poor; and, in the doing, this 
beloved disciple has refused great 
offers of financial reward. The 
Schweitzers are not all in Africa, nor 
“written up” in the pictorial maga- 
zines. Their reward is in Heaven. 
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PERFECTIONISM: A PROBLEM — 


‘Church has always been ready to face reality’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

cy to concentrate on other people’s 
hortcomings, forgetting the infinite 
atience of God with our own. This 
just not be confused with sentimen- 
ality. I have noticed that often peo- 
le who are newcomers in the Church 
hudder at any remark which they 
hink deviates from what they have 
et up as a “sweetness and light” 
tandard for those in the Family of 
tod. If you can catch a glimpse of 
he fact that one is not afraid to face 
that otherwise you might call “dis- 
llusioning” ways in our friends— 
or example, their days of being ir- 
itable, or over-critical, or thought- 
23s (and who does not have them?) 
if you can learn to accept these 
ith a loving heart, knowing they 
re the traps 
nto which each 
ne of us falls— 
hen you are on 


Have You A Problem? i 


Are you a worrier? Do you have a prob- 


I want to warn you, though, of 
one thing. I have seen this knowl- 
edge used as an escape by those who 
tend to be slipshod in the manage- 
ment of their lives. If you think 
about it, it can be a wonderful excuse 
for laziness or for putting pleasure 
before work. There are those who 
say, shaking their heads wisely, ““We 
can’t have perfection—why bother?” 
This can degenerate into a way of 
escaping responsibility, or as an ex- 
cuse for mediocrity. 

We’re never safe from tendency to 
avoid looking at ourselves as we are. 

The Church has always been ready 
to face reality. You will notice the 
famous words in the marriage serv- 
ice in which the man and wife prom- 
ise to cherish each other “for better 

for worse, for 
richer for poor- 
, in sickness 
and in health.” 


olid ground. 
It is true that 


lem—personal, social or religious, that the 
Church can help solve? Send queries to 
Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 


There is no rosy 
cloud of illusion 


esus said, “Be 
e perfect.” Once 
re put our lives in God’s hands, the 
ask of moving towards perfection is 
egun, but even at the moment of 
eath we shall not have fully “ar- 
ived” and the work will go on. 
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in those words, 
because there is 
no need for it. God’s grace is avail- 
able to those who turn to Him, so 
we may safely enter into the ad- 
venture of human relationship with 
open eyes. END 
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sonality education. Individualized classes, Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


a paergerton through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert “School-at-Home” 
ae a eons: books supplies pro- 
- Guidance by i s 
bee and school Bey of sedate ete 
any new schools under religi 
upon Calvert for their curriculum, ot ee 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


140 E. Tuscany Rd., 
Baltimore 10, Md. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “*B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of 
Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church Fitth ee 
nue. High academic standards. Bxcellent musical 


training. Art, dramatics, sports. Grades 5- 
term February. Endowed. Nominal fee; as 


Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for wo 

18-45 ioe of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 8 months, The next class to be admitted in 
February. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

tory, both as dogma and as drama. 
To begin with, Christ Himself never 
entered Limbo at all, though He 
could easily have done so; thus the 
whole doctrinal point that Christ 
really and truly died, and that His 
soul, like every other human soul, 
actually went into the place of de- 
parted spirits, was completely ob- 
scured. Theatrically, too, it is obvi- 
ously far more touching and effective 
that the Second Adam should Himself 
“descend into Hell’ and lead out the 
First Adam by the hand, as He is 
shown doing in every traditional 
picture of the Harrowing. Secondly, 
despite the change of costume, the 
use of the same door each time in- 
evitably obscured the distinction be- 
tween the entry of the disembodied 
soul into Limbo, and the raising of 
the whole Humanity, body and soul, 
at the Resurrection. 

That is a matter of doctrine; but 
thirdly, I can answer for it, and so 
can many others who were there, 
that we had once seen the Tomb open 
and the figure of Christ appear, the 
Resurrection itself, the very center 
of the Mystery and the Myth, came 
as a complete anti-climax; for the 
surprise, the voice, and the lighting 
made the first- appearance far more 
impressive than the second. 

This is a matter of drama, since 
it is an elementary rule of stage- 
craft not to ruin one’s big effects 
by anticipating them. There was no 
excuse for this distressing piece of 
production; for the actor who played 
Christ could easily have been brought 
out of the Sepulchre through a con- 
cealed entrance (which existed) at 
the back of the stage, and brought 
into Hell for the Harrowing without 
ever opening the door of the Sepul- 
chre at all. 

Let us contrast with this, the won- 
derful piece of production in the 
great Mons Cycle of 1501. Here, be- 
fore the Deposition, and while the 
body of Christ still hangs in full 
view upon the cross, there occurs the 
following stage-direction—Note: that 
at this point there shall be, in the 
Limbo of the Fathers, a great light 
and melody; and the gates of Hell 


are to tremble, and the Godhead, — 


which is like a soul in a pavilion of 
gauze, is to appear there, and two 
angels swinging censers before it. 
This I think, is one of the finest 
pieces of compact theological teach- 
ing that you could possibly have; and 


SACRED PLAYS — 


Work of art is a ‘powerful thing for good or evil’ 


== Kead. 
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it is presented dramatically, visua 
and completely without a single word} 
spoken. Frst, the timing is right; 
the entry into Hell is not delayed? 
but follows immediately upon t 
piercing of the Side and before 
Entombment. Secondly, the distines 
tion between body and soul is & 

phasized without the possibility 
mistake; for the body on the cr 
and the Soul entering the house 
the dead are before our eyes sim 
taneously (they were played, 
course, by two actors, the second 
whom does not speak). Thirdly, 
nature of That which descends int 
Hell is clearly defined by Its appear- 
ance: it is shown “like a soul’”’— that} 


DOROTHY SAYERS’ 


Concluding Article : 
In Our Next Issue 


shown “naked’”’—i.e., in closely-fitting 
skins of white kid, with some att 
bute to show who they were, as 
harp and crown for David, the Table 
of the Law for Moses, and so on) 

But the figure is veiled in gauze 
(which, with the “great light” shine 
ing through it would suggest an 
aureole), and it has two angels cens- 
ing It to show that It is divine. Thus 
ingeniously and economically does 
this interesting piece of productiont 
refute two equal and opposite here-! 
sies, and assert to all eyes the twot 
great credal affirmations that Christ! 
was true man with a “reasonable¢ 
soul” as well as human flesh, and that 
even in death and hades He remained! 
at every moment true God. As for! 
the dramatic effect, it has not been) 
seen for four and half centuries. 

There is no time to develop this} 
subject further: but I should like to 
add, generally, that a work of art is} 
an extremely powerful thing for good| 
or evil, and that it is useless—or at} 
least very difficult— to persuade the} 
avérage man that Christianity is} 
vital, tough, relevant to life and in-| 
tellectually urgent if bad stained 
glass, sentimental tunes, tweety little 
poems and pictures, and woolly un- 
dramatic plays have already demon- 
strated to him all to effectually that 
it is a mere emotional nostalgia, de- 
void of bones, brains, or guts. i 


‘ua {oe 
/ WOMAN'S CORNER 


Advice in Advance 


Dear Godchild— 


Since you’re only a little tyke not 
quite four months old, you don’t 
understand what I’m _ saying even 


{ though you’re probably wiser than 
/ most of us. Babies usually are. 


Perhaps others who need some 


) help will listen in, and we can have 
) fun letting them snoop. Frankly I 
} wish someone had talked to me as 
| Iam going to admonish you in this 
) godmother-to-goddaughter solil- 
) oquy. Maybe they can learn some- 
) thing, too, just as I did a while 
} back when your older brother was 


getting a line on life from uncle. 

I wish you’d turn off that tooth- 
less smile, because I can’t be serious 
when you beam and it wouldn’t be 


‘ fair to talk about life as a bed of 


roses when there’s so much that 
isn’t good. You’ll find out. That’s 
why I’m talking to you now. Let’s 


| look at it as sort of a dress re- 


hearsal for a later chat—perhaps 
when you’re getting ready for Con- 
firmation. 

I never thought about it much 
before, but it seems to me that 
most godmothers feel that after 
they have “‘stood up” for their god- 


children at Baptism there isn’t any- 


thing more to do. A birthday pres- 
ent and a gadget for Christmas 
seem to them enough in remember- 
ing the godchild. 

That’s where we fall down. You 
might have the grandest mother 
and dad in the world—and you do 
—who give you all the love neces- 
sary. But, that doesn’t mean god- 
mother can go on her merry way 
ignoring you when she knows darn 
well she has something to impart 
that might help you in your forma- 
tive years. 

We godmothers, of course, 
shouldn’t think that we can step in 
and run your life. God forbid. But, 
at the same time (and most of us 
don’t know it), the Church says we 
have a responsibility to teach you 
the things a Christian ought to 
know. 

Right now, I’m sure you’re more 
interested in your 2 o’clock feeding 
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but one of these days you’ll toddle 
out to the back yard and make 
friends with the neighborhood. 

Here’s where the fun begins. Get- 
ting along with people—even the 
pint-sized kind—decides what kind 
of a life you’re going to have. And 
the best way to do that is not to 
feel that you have a right to any- 
thing. You don’t know what that 
means? Well, just: let your chum 
next door play with your doll. Some- 
body gave it to you. That’s the way 
God feels. He gave you this life of 
yours and He wants you to feel that 
it’s a gift. 

Now what are you going to do 
with this gift? You use it—not for 
yourself but for others. If you use 
it for yourself, you get sick—like 
when you drink too much milk. 

How do you use it? Well, you ask 
God first what He wants you to do. 
That’s praying. Sometimes He'll 
show you His way by letting you 
make mistakes —like when your 
Mother will let you burn your fin- 
gers on the stove so that you’ll know 
it hurts. She won’t like doing that 
but you’ll learn to keep your hands 
off a hot stove. Poor stoves — 
they’re really good things. They 
cook your dinner. But if you grab 
at them, you’ll get hurt. 

You’ll be a better person after 
every mistake you make like that if 
you always ask God to keep you 
faithful. 

There’s one more important thing 
you have to know about and that’s 
love. You’ll know all kinds of love 
in your life but the best kind is that 
freely offered without wondering 
what you’re going to get back. It’s 
awfully hard to know whether you 
really love, no matter what the cost, 
or whether you’re just enjoying 
being loved. God has to show you 
how to love too. 

These are some of the lessons I 
promised I’d teach you, but we god- 
mothers have to take a refresher 
course once in a while too. And you 
can teach us some of the things we 
need to know. Life does get pretty 
difficult once in a while, but really 
all God asks of you and me is that 
we believe in Him. 


Schools 


EAST 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital, Accredited 2-year terminal an trans- 

a it Education; Kin- 
edical Secretarial; Speech, 
TV; Music; Art Merchan ng. 
i in an atmosphere 
Varied social program in bays grack 


iving. . Indoor pool, i 
Peewee “Greek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 


Box E, Roo 
Boys, grades 7-12, College 
St. Peter’s School [2 ,ctory. general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, selt-bap plan. 
i ium, 70-acre 


Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnas. 
campus. New term starts February 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art, Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


H 0 

major in Elementary egree in 

Secondary Education. : 
EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Members o 


twenty years. F . 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


f the Southern Association for over 


For girls. Fully accred- 
ited Sunior College and 
Courses, 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


+ & 


e 
Founded 1858 - 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 

THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. ° 


Rector and Headmaster 
550 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 
COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
————————————E EEE 
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MILITARY 


Transitions 

ASHEY, JOHN P., IJ, curate, St. Luke’s 
Church, Monravia, Calif., to St. Patrick’s mis- 
sion, El Cerrito, as vicar, effective Feb. 1. 


BAYLE, WILLIAM M., vicar, Epiphany 
Church, Grove City, and Memorial Church of Our 
Father, Foxburgh, Pa. (Dio. of Erie), to St. 
Paul’s Church, Kittanning, Pa. (Dio. of Pgh.). 


CONDER, CHARLES L., vicar, St. John’s 
Church, Indio, Calif., and for the past 13 years 
chaplain of St. Christopher’s Trailer Chapel in 
the Coachella Valley (Dio. of L.A.), to Lincoln 
County, N. M., (Dist. of N. Mex. and SW. 
Tex.), as archdeacon, effective Feb. 1. 


DAVIS, CHARLES E., of Paraiso, Panama 
Canal Zone, to Christ Church, Colon, as assistant. 
Mr. Davis is helping in the administration of 
Christ Church Academy as well as assisting at 
the services at St. Mary’s Church, Rainbow City, 
and St. George’s Church, Gatun. 


GOETCHIUS, EUGENE VAN N., to Grace 
Church, New York City, as assistant. 


HAYDIS, HARRY J., to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash., as canon. 


KANAGA, MILTON S., rector, Grace Church, 
Willoughby, Ohio, retired as of Jan. 1, and living 
in Akron, Ohio. 


KOULETSIS, NICHOLAS, vicar, St. David’s 
Church, Garland, Tex., to St. John the Baptist 
Mission, Corona, Calif. 


LEVINSON, LOUIS J., vicar, Trinity Church, 
Jacksonville, Tex., and St. Luke’s Church, Rusk, 
Tex., to St. Stephen’s School, Austin, as acting 
chaplain. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10¢ 9c 8c 7¢ 


FOR RENT 


FLORIDA SEASON RENTAL. Corner, 2 bed 
room, furnished home, desirable location. $900.00 
for 6 months. Box 1257 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


CURATE: Needed for large Midwestern parish of 
moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and op- 
portunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Box 
1260 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


LAYMEN and women for training as evangelists 
in the lay ministry of Church Army. Write: Church 
Army, 27 West 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


MARK CHAPMAN, Ecclesiastical Designer. Please 
write Church of the Ascension, 1133 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago 10, Ill., giving whereabouts immediately. 
Urgent. (Information from other sources appreci- 
ated.) 


The Reverend Frank T. Hallett, 300 Hope Street, 
Providence 6 Rhode Island wishes to correspond 
with anyone interested in the translation of the 
Greek word makarios as happy not blessed. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, vast experience in adult 
and boy choir training. Recitalist. Complete knowl- 
edge of Liturgy. Box 1256 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


CERTIFIED HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER and 
PRIEST wants position as instructor in Sacred 
Studies, History, or Foreign Languages. Will serve 
parish church or chapel or serve as chaplain in 
connection with teaching. Box 1259, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


AS COMPANION, woman of gentle birth, drives 
car, free to travel. Mrs. Stevenson, 5803 Livingston 
Road, Washington 21, D. C. 


oe RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreat for CLERGY February 


7-11, Rt. Rey. Charles A. Clough, Conductor. 
Address Warden. 
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Clergy Placements 


LITTLE, GEORGE, rector, Emmanuel Church, 
Phoebus, Va., to St. Luke’s Church, Richmond, 
as rector. 


McLEAN, WILLIAM D., JR., rector, St. 
Peter’s Church, Butler, Pa., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill., as rector. 


MILLER, EDWARD P., from curate, St. Pet- 
er’s, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to first Episcopal chap- 
lain at the University of California at Riverside 
and assistant to the rector of All Saints’ Church 
there, 


MOLNAR, EDWIN G., from assistant, Church 
of the Ascension, Lakewood, Ohio, to assistant, 
Calvary, Utica, N. Y. 


MONK, SAMUEL S., Jr., from priest-in-charge, 
St. John’s, New Braunfels, Texas, to assistant 
rector, St. Luke’s, San Antonio. 


MORRIS, SISTER PEARL (Church Army), 
from resident worker of Ravenscroft Chapel, 
Brighton, Tenn., to Starr Commonwealth for 
Boys, Jackson, Mich., in a supervisory capacity. 


MOULTON, JOHN -P., to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash., as canon. 


NICHOLSON, JOHN R., from curate, St. 
James’, Jamestown, N. Y., to vicar, Trinity, Ocean 
Beach, San Diego, Calif. 


OLDHAM, THE RT. REV. G. ASHTON, re- 
tired Bishop of Albany, from the Church of the 
Ascension, Manhattan, where he has been in 
charge, to 10 University Circle, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


OSBORNE, H. PAUL, rector of St. Paul’s 
Memorial Church, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence from his 
duties. 


PARKER, WALTER S. H., vicar, St. Mary 
the Virgin Church, Gardiner, Ore., and St. An- 
drew’s, Glorence, now engaged in secular work 
in Martinez, Calif. 


PAULSON, PETER H., from rector, St. Paul’s 
Santa Paula, Calif., to rector, All Souls’, Point 
Loma, San Diego. 


PEDRICK, ELMER C., rector of St. Thomas’, 
Richmond, Va., is retiring at the end of the year 
(1954). 


POPE, FREDERICK A., from rector, St. An- 
drew’s, Hopkinton, N. H., to vicar, St. George’s 
Mission, Kettering, Ohio. 


PRICE, CHARLES P., from rector, St. Mich- 


ael’s-of-the-Valley, Ligonier, Pa., to part-time 
assistant at St. James’, N. Y. C., while studying 
at Union Theological Seminary for a doctor of 
theology degree on a W. Cosby Bell Fellowship 
granted by Virginia Theological Seminary. 


ROBERTSON, IAN, retired, former rector at 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Hemet, Calif., to 
St. Elizabeth’s Mission, San Diego, as priest-in- 
charge. 


ROMAINE, CHARLES B., rector, St. Jame’s 
Church, Union City, Tenn., to Church of the 
Epiphany, Raymondville, Tex., as priest-in- 
charge, 


SMITH, H. DOUGLAS, to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash., as 
canon. 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


SALVADOR MAX IGNACIO, to diaconate, at 
the Church of ‘‘Fieles a Jesus, Matanzas, Cuba, 
by the Rt. Rey. Hugo Blankingship, Bishop of 
Cuba. Mr. Salvador is assisting Archdeacon R. C. 
Moreno to attend Mission Stations in the Prov- 
inces of Santa Clara and Camaguey. 


SCOTT, CHARLES P., a Presbyterian minister 
and chaplain of Middlebury College, to diaconate, 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vt., by the 
Rt. Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop of Vermont. 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


ACKERMAN, STEPHEN W., to priesthood, 
Dec, 21, in St. Matthias Church, Toccoa, Ga., by 
the Rt. Rev. Randolph Royall Claiborne, Jr., 
Bishop of Atlanta, 


ALT, ERNEST J., to priesthood, Dec. 21, in 
Denver by the Rt. Rey. Harold L. Bowen, Bishop 
of Colorado. 


ARNOLD, DAVID W.., to priesthood, Dec. 19, 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N. Y., 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop 
of New York. 


BAAR, WILLIAM H., to priesthood, Dec. 20, 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Evanston, IIl., by the 
Rt. Rey. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago. 
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BEERS, DONALD W., to priesthood, Dee. 
in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the 
Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newa 


BELSHAW, GEORGE P. M., to priesthe 
Dec. 18, in St. Christopher’s Church, Ka 
Oahu, T. H., by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kenn 
Bishop of Honolulu. 


BLACKWELL, DALE W., to priesthood, Dee. 
21, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, by 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragean Bishop 
Dallas. 


BONSEY, WILLIAM E., JR., to priesthoo 
Dec. 17, in Grace Church, Hoolehua, Molo 
T. H., by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bis 
of Honolulu. 


BUCHANAN, ALBERT B., to priesthood, 
19, 1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Di , 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Doneg 
Bishop of New York. 


CALVERT, MEREDITH M., to priesthood, D 
19, 1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divi 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done; 
Bishop of New York. 


COKE, HENRY C., III, to priesthood, Dec 
1954, in the Church of the Good Shepherd, W; 
ita Falls, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Ma 
Bishop of Dallas. 


COON, DAVID P., to priesthood, Dee. 21) 
1954, in St. James’ Mission, Kamuela, Hawaii, 
by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop «| fi 
Honolulu. y 


7. 

DAVIS, CHARLES E., to priesthood, Noy. 2 
1954, by the Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, Bish 
of the Panama Canal Zone. , 


DECKENBACH, PAUL C., to priesthood, 
18, 1954, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. 
by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishops 
of Newark. i 


DERAGON, RUSSELL L., to priesthood, Dee. 
18, 1954, in Christ Church, Stratford, by the ; 
Rev. Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Co; 
necticut. 


DIXON, EUGENE C., to priesthood, Dec. 21. 
1954, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, by 
Ree Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan Bishop | 

allas. 5 


ELLIS, HOWARD B., to priesthood, Dec. 29, 
1954, at Grace Church, Port Orange, Fla., by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of Sout! 
Florida. 


ELLIS, RUSSELL R., to priesthood, Dec. 20. 
1954, in St. Matthew’s Church, Evanston, Ill 
by the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop off 
Chicago. 


FLEENER, THOMAS W.., to priesthood, Dee. 
21, 1954, in St. Matthew's Cathedral, Dallas, bya 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan Bishop 
of Dallas. ai 


FRANZ, CLARENCE W.., to priesthood, Dec. 
1954, in Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Ariz., by the 
Rt. Rey. Arthur B. Kinsolvying, II, Bishop off 
Arizona, Be 


FRYE, ROY M., to priesthood, Dec. 24, 1954, 
in Church of the Holy Spirit, Apopka, Fla., by 
me he Rey. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of South 

orida, 


GARDNER, DONALD D., to priesthood, Dee. 
18, 1954, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., b y 
the Rt. Rey. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop off 
Newark. 


GILL, JAMES L., to priesthood, Dec. 18, 1954 
in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the Rt 
Rey. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark/ 


GRAY, WILLIAM L., to priesthood, Dec. 11 
1954, in the Church of the Epiphany, Rensselaer 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry, Bishop) 
of Albany. } 


GRIER, CHARLES A., to priesthood, Dec. 20 
1954, in St. Matthew’s Church, Evanston, III., b: 
the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago 


GUNDRUM, JAMES R., to priesthood, Dee. 15, 
1954, in Trinity Church, Denison, Iowa, by the 
Rt. Rey. Gordon V. Smith, Bishop of Iowa. 


GUTEKUNST, FREDERICK R., to priesthood 
Dec. 19, 1954, in the Cathedral of St. John 
Divine, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York. ; 


IREDALE, JOSEPH L., to priesthood, Dec. 1 
1954, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan 
Bishop of New York. 
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